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Music  Professor  Teaches  Flying 


Like  many  other  boys,  Reginald  Fink  collected  bubble 
gum  picture  cards  of  airplanes  and  made  stationary  models. 
But  unlike  others,  he  waited  until  establishing  a  career  in 
music  before  realizing  a  boyhood  ambition  to  learn  to  fly. 

Presently,  Dr.  Fink  is  an  associate  professor  of  music  at 
Ohio  University,  specializing  in  music  education.  He  has  been 
flying  for  five-and-a-half  years.  He  holds  a  commercial 
license,  an  instrument  rating   (which  allows  him  to  fly  in  bad 
weather  using  instruments)    and  an  instructor's  license. 

Dr.   Fink  is  a  member  of  the  Athens  Aero  Club,  a 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization  composed  equally  of  town 
and  Uni\ersity  people  whose  common  interest  is  flying.  The 
club  owns  three  planes:    two  Piper  Cherokees  and  a  Grumman- 
American  TR-2.  Both  Cherokees  and  the  TR-2  are  certified 
for  instrument  flying.  The  planes  are  housed  in  rented  hangars 
at  the  Uni\ersity  airport. 

The  club  conducts  an  inspection  of  the  plane  every   100 
flying  hours,  a  smaller  interval  than  required  by  the  FAA. 
Each  club  member   (there  are  25  at  present)    owns  a  part  of 
each  plane.  Members  each  pay  a  $50  initiation  fee  and 
$20-a-month  dues,  of  which  five  dollars  co\er  flying  costs 
whether  or  not  the  member  flies.  Each  member  also  invests 
$300,  which  pays  for  part  ownership  of  the  aircraft;  this  fee 
is  returned  upon  leaving  the  club. 

The  Athens  Aero  Club  came  into  being  because  University 
planes  were  too  often  tied  up  in  training  and  departmental 
traffic.  The  Uni%'ersity  does  rent  single-engine  aircraft,  but 
there  is  a  waiting  list  and  prospecti\e  renters  can  be  bumped 
at  any  time  according  to  the  needs  of  the  training  program. 

The  club  holds  a  monthl)  business  meeting.  The  agenda 
may  include  a  speaker  or  a  film  borrowed  from  the  FAA. 
Members  also  indulge  in  hangar  flying:  exchanging  anecdotes 
about  their  own  flying  experiences,  alerting  others  to  hazards 
they'\e  experienced  or  telling  tall  tales. 

Club  membership  tends  to  fluctuate.  Some  members  leave 
to  purchase  their  own  planes.  A  year's  experience  of  private- 
plane  ownership  may  pro\e  too  expensive,  however — a  fixed 
expense  of  $850-$  1200  is  required.  Insurance  is  a  large  part 
of  this  expense,  \arying  with  the  pilot's  number  of  flying 
hours.  An  experienced  pilot  may  pay  $350-$400  for  liability 
and  collision    ( damage  to  the   hull  by  birds,  hail,  accident, 
etc.),  while  low-time  pilots  pay  up  to  $1,000  per  year. 


Reginald  Fink 


A  tie-down  fee  at  an  airfield  may  be  50  cents  a  day  on 
a  monthly  basis.  Transient  parking  ranges  from  $1.50  to  $3.00 
a  day  at  most  airports.   Hangar  rental  costs  a  minimum  of 
$300  per  year.  The  club  pays  a  $25-per-month  hangar  fee  for 
its  planes  but  the  hangars  have  gra\el  floors  and  no  heat  or 
electrical  outlets.  A  better-equipped  hangar  could  cost  twice  as 
much  or  more. 

Then  there  is  the  annual  inspection,  conducted  by 
certified  mechanics,  which  in\ohes  dismantling  parts  of  the 
plane,  checking  bearings,  checking  tension  on  the  control 
cables.  The  inspection  may  take  two  days  or   16  man-hours 
if  nothing  is  wrong.   If  something  is  wrong,  it  is,  of  course, 
fixed,  which  further  runs  up  the  expense  through  parts  and 
labor.  The  annual  inspection,  before  repairs,  will  run  from 
$150-$300.  The  entire  total  fixed  expense  is  incurred  even  if 
the  plane  is  ne\er  flown. 

Club  membership,  which  has  always  tended  to  maintain 
an  even  town-gown  breakdown,  has  included  area  car  dealers, 
lawyers  and  politicians — State  Representative  "Buzz"   Ball  and 
his  wife  are  former  members.  At  present,  Robert  Guinn,  head 
of  University  Security,  is  the  club's  president.  Other  current 
club  members  include  an  optometrist,  a  lumberman,  a  farmer, 
a  highway  patrolman,  a  carry-out  owner,  and  University 
members  ranging  from  full  professors  to  students. 

The  FAA  recently  noted  a  rise  in  private  flying,  which 
had  declined  at  the  start  of  the  energy  crisis.   Manufacturers, 
dealers  and  pilots  argue  that  it  is  cheap  transportation.   Dr. 
Fink  concurs;   he  flies  at  every  opportunity.  A  light  plane  gets 
gas  mileage  equi\alent  to  that  of  a  car,  but  flying  tends  to 
cut  distances,  straighten  out  roads.  A  600-mile  trip  by  car  is 
cut  to  400  miles  by  plane.  A  trip  from  Athens  to  Atlanta,  for 
example,  is  a  600-mile  distance  by  car.  Plane  rental,  one  with 
gas,  would  cost  $65    (which  wouldn't  include  "tiedown"  in 
.\tlanta).  But  a  car  travelling  at  11   cents  a  mile   (cheap  by 
current  rates)   would  incur  a  one-way  expense  of  $66,  not 
including  tolls  and  food.  The  new  55-mile -an-hour  speed  limit 
is  a  further  imposition  on  automobile  tra\el. 

One  advantage  to  flying  is  that  small  airports  are  located 
closer  to  the  cities.  On  a  trip  to  New  York  City,  for  example, 
a  private  pilot  will  land  in  New  Jersey  rather  than  at 
Kennedy  or  La  Guardia.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  which 
include  Washington  D.C.  and  Nash\ille.  Reservations  are 
sometimes  needed  to  take  off  and  land  at  the  jetports,  which 
are  busily  trafficked.  One  takes  off  and  lands  on  cross 
runways,  which  can  be  dizzying.  On  one  flight  to  a  trombone 
convention  in  Nashville,  Dr.   Fink  spotted  a  plane  on  the 
runway  he  was  supposed  to  land  on.  He  hurriedly  radioed  the 
tower  which  instructed  him  in  a  calm  voice  to  land  as 
scheduled,  despite  his  protestation.  The  other  plane  took  off 
just  as  he  came  down. 

One  earlier  trip  of  Dr.   Fink's  was  a  flight  to  Washington 
for  a  concert  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  He  transported  Frank 
Borkowski,  associate  dean  of  faculties,  and  his  wife 
Kay,  also  of  the  Ohio  University  Music  Department.  The  trip 
took  three-and-a-half  hours,  and  Washington  National  Airport 
was  only  half  an  hour  from  the  Kennedy  Center  by  taxi.  The 
weather  had  changed  for  the  trip  back — clouds  had  moved  in 
and  there  was  danger  of  easy  icing.   It  was  necessar\'  to  alter 
his  flight  plan  to  fly  home  at   10,000  feet  rather  than  at  8,000. 


It  was  necessary  to  attain  the  new  altitude  quickly,  and  if  he 
could  not,  he  would  have  to  put  down  at  another  field. 
Getting  into  the  plane,  he  threw  his  chartbook  between  his 
knees,  should  a  change  in  plans  become  nccessar)-.  The 
Borkowskis  went  to  sleep  almost  as  soon  as  the  engine  started, 
and  that  innocent  act  of  confidence  made  it  much  easier  for 
the  new  pilot  to  deal  with  the  situation.  He  made  the  climb 
without  any  difficulty,  and  once  the  tense  few  moments  were 
surmounted,  the  rest  of  the  trip  followed  without  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Fink  did  not  fly  early  in  her  husband's  career  as 
pilot.  They  did  not,  at  that  time,  want  to  risk  orphaning  their 
two  children,  .\fter  realizing  that  they  drive  together,  and  that 
the  highway  fatality  rate  is  much  greater  than  that  of  general 
aviation,  that  practice  changed,  and   now  the  whole  family 
flies  on  some  trips. 

The  figures  on  safety  run  something  like  this:    of  total 
transportation  fatalities  in  the  U.S.,  90.6%  are  highway 
accidents   (which  include  pedestrians,  bicycles  and  motorcycles). 
General  aviation  accounts  for  2.29c  of  the  total,  and  airline 
fatalities  account  for  .37c.  The  airline  safety  factor  is 
99.99985%  and  that  of  general  aviation  is  '99.99873%. 

In  most  lightplane  accidents,  the  craft's  occupants  walk 
away  unharmed.  ^Iany  of  these  accidents  occur  because  the 
pilot  omitted  the  standard  procedure  of  checking  the  condition 
of  the  plane  before  taking  off.  If  a  pilot  doesn't  see  if  there 
is  water  in  the  gas,  that  his  cables  and  flaps  are  all  in  proper 
working  condition,  that  the  engine  and  electrical  system 
function  properly,  he  is  asking  for  trouble.  Filing  a  flight  plan 
is  essential,  for  then  your  progress  can  be  charted  ever\-  step 
of  the  way.  If  you  do  not  report  to  a  certain  field  within  a 
certain  time,  searchers  will  know  where  to  look.  Many  of  the 
fatalities  that  do  occur  are  from  exposure  or  untreated 
injuries — these  could  ha\e  been  avoided.  On  a  short  flight, 
just  telling  someone  where  you  are  going  and  when  you  expect 
to  get  there  may  be  enough  to  avoid  a  fatality. 

Usually,  it  takes  no  more  than  a  half-hour  of  beforehand- 
planning  to  arrange  a  trip.  I  was  treated  to  my  first 
light-plane  flight,  over  Athens  and  vicinity,  by  Dr.  Fink.  It 
was  a  gray  rainy  day,  with  \isibility  not  se\erely  limited.  I 
accompanied  him  as  he  checked  the  weather  on  the  airport's 
teletype — it  warned  of  tornadoes  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
but  the  local  prospect  wasn't  bad.  In  addition  to  check  of  the 
plane's  condition,  aircraft  and  engine  logs  can  also  warn  of 
difficulty.  The  .\thens  Aero  Club  maintains  an  additional  log 
of  comments  and  squawks.  A  squawk  might  be  something 
like,  "A  lot  of  background  noise  on  the  number  two  radio"  or 
"Left  tire  getting  smooth."  If  a  squawk  mentions  that  the 
alternator  is  down  and  a  check  of  the  aircraft  log  shows  that 
the  batter\-  has  not  been  replaced,  the  pilot  knows  not  to  use 
the  plane. 

My  flight  was  an  extremely  smooth  one,  smoother,  Fink 
explained,  than  would  ha\e  been  the  case  on  a  clear  day 
with  stiff  breezes.  The  landing  had  a  couple  rough  spots, 
brought  on  by  a  stiff  crosswind  that  had  come  up.  The 
windsock,  which  is  to  warn  incoming  and  outgoing  pilots  of 
what  kind  of  wind  to  expect,  was  full  and  stiff  when  we  landed. 

There  is  a  saying  in  flying:    "There  are  old  pilots  and 
bold  pilots  but  no  old,  bold  pilots."  One  doesn't  always  take 
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off  on  a  scheduled  trip  and  a  pilot  must  also  learn  to  be 
weathered  down.   Dr.   Fink  has  been  weathered  down  se\eral 
times,  and  has  occasionally  put  down  at  the  nearest  field  when 
the  weather  into  which  he  was  flying  appeared  worse  than 
had  been  reported  for  the  area.  Once  in  Florida,  he  did  not 
complete  a  takeoff  when  the  final  engine  runup  showed  that 
one  of  the  two  magnetos  had  dropped  slightly  below  a 
tolerable  level — he  had  the  problem  corrected  before 
continuing.  His  wife  Lorraine  was  with  him  at  that  time  and 
was  cominced  her  husband  was  not  an  aerial  darede\il. 

Instrument  flying  is  an  interesting  challenge.  The  pilot 
has  to  go  against  the  senses  and  fly  solely  according  to  what 
the  instruments  read.   For  example,  when  a  pilot  begins  a  turn, 
the  middle  ear  records  the  change  in  balance,  telling  the  pilot 
he  is  banking.  But  the  ear  quickly  adjusts,  making  it  seem 
to  the  pilot  that  he  has  le\elled  off  when  in  fact  he  has  not. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  discipline  to  go  against  the  senses 
and  read  the  artificial  horizon.  Many  accidents  attributed  to 
"pilot  error"  occur  when  the  pilot  attempts  to  superimpose 
his  intelligence  over  the  accurate  readings  of  his  instruments. 

Part  of  Dr.  Fink's  love  of  both  fhing  and  music  means 
passing  on  that  love.  This  past  summer,  he  taught  two 
members  of  the   English  department,  Arthur  Woolley  and 
Edward  Mitchell,  and  philosophy's  David  Stewart    (see  his 
article  on  philately  in  our  November  1973  issue)   to  fly.  An 
instructor  must  be  extremely  careful  about  his  recommendations 
for  flying  exams,  for  the  results  are  recorded  on  his  record  as 
well  as  that  of  his  student.  So  far,  Dr.  Fink  has  had  success 
with  his  pupils. 

Lessons  cost  $21-22  an  hour,  which  includes  a  six-to-ten 
dollar  instructor's  fee  and  wet  rental   (a  tankful  of  gas)   for 
a  plane.  A  minimum  of  40  hours  in  the  air  is  required  by  the 
FAA  for  the  pri\ate  pilot's  license,  so  learning  to  fly  requires 
an  initial  outlay  of  se\eral  hundred  dollars. 

One  problem  in  fhing  instruction  is  teaching  a  student 
to  deal  with  a  spin  or  stall,  in  the  rare  event  that  the  pilot 
might  sometime  confront  either.  Today's  all-aluminum  planes 
are,  in  Fink's  words,   "built  to  fly"   and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  to  do  what  they  are  supposed  not  to  do.  The  pilot  must 
aggravate  the  situation  to  create  either  the  spin  or  stall. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Fink,  the  Suzuki-method  \iolin  teacher  in 
Athens,  is  presently  learning  the  basics  of  flying,  though  she  is 
not  interested  in  becoming  a  pilot.   Shirley  Williams    (wife  of 
Robert  Williams,  professor  of  industrial  and  systems 
engineering)    flies.   Only  one  female  belongs  to  the  Athens  Aero 
Club,  a  teenage  girl  whose  brother  and  father  are  members. 
The  ratio  of  male  to  female  pilots  is  something  like  150  to 
one.   Women  are  apparently  not  motivated  to  fly. 

One  woman  who  does  fly  is  Mrs.  Joan   Mace  of  the  Ohio 
University  Aviation  faculty.   Mrs.   Mace  and  her  partner  JoAnn 
Stype  of  Wooster  placed  second  in  the  1972  Powder  Puff 
Derby,  a  transcontinental  air  race  for  women  only,  flying  from 
San  Jose  to  Philadelphia.  In  a  previous  year,  she  and  her 
partner  finished  sixth  in  the  Angel  Derby,  a  north-south  race 
from   Canada  to  Florida.   She  taught  at  the  L'ni\ersity  from 
1946-48  under  a  special  provision  of  the  GI  bill  that  enabled 
veterans  to  learn  fhing  free  of  charge,  and  returned  in   1963. 
She's  been  teaching  here  ever  since. 


Dr.   Fink  carried  into  flyiiiy;  the  same  energy  and 
enthusiasm  he  originally  brought  to  music.  He  l)egan  to  study 
the  \iolin  at  the  age  of  six  and  the  tromlione  at   the  age  of 
12.  The  trombone  is  now  his  major  instrument  but  he  may 
play  the  violin  in  departmental  recitals.  Trained  as  a  public- 
school  music  teacher,  he  can  play  all  band  and  orchestral 
instruments,  which  includes  brass,  woodwinds  and  strings. 

Fink  studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  where  he 
was  a  .student  of  the  late  Emory  Remington   ("The  Chief"). 
He  achieved  master's  and  doctorate  degrees  at  the  Uni\ersity 
of  Oklahoma,  and  went  on  to  become  first  trombonist  with 
the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  has  performed 
under  such  noted  conductors  as  Erich  Leinsdorf,  Leopold 
Stokowski  and  Frederick  Fennell,  among  others  and  has 
recorded  on  sc\eral  labels.   He  is  a  brass  clinician  as  well  as  a 
soloist  and  much  of  his  flying  is  to  workshops  for  both 
students  and  professionals.   He  has  published  elementary  and 
ad\anccd  books  on  trombone,  bass  trombone,  baritone  and 
tuba.   .\t  Ohio  Uni\ersity,  he  teaches  courses  leading  to  the 
master's  degree  in  public-school  teaching. 

Students  tend  to  learn  other  instruments  rapidly  if  they 
have  a  good  foundation  in  the  first  one.  For  example,  if  a 
.student  has  a  good  foundation  on  the  trombone,  he  already 
knows  the  basics  of  breath  control  and  fingering  with  the 
trombone    (slide  positions  become  the  equivalent  of  \ahe 
combinations)    that  make  it  easy  for  him  to  mo\e  to  the 
French  horn,  and  from  there  to  the  trumpet.  In  the  process, 
students  learn  how  to  learn,  the  adjustments  they  make  are 
cumulati\e.   When  they  switch  to  woodwinds  or  strings,  they 
take  with  them  a  sophisticated  knowledge.  They  already  know 
how  the  instrument  should  sound  and  their  ears  are  trained 
to  hear  the  difference  between  correct  and  incorrect  .sounds. 

There  is  a  difference  between  teaching  the  instruments 
and  teaching  others  to  teach  them.  Fink's  graduate  .students  get 
a  chance  to  .see  the  teacher  work  with  problems  in  a  class 
situation,  so  they  ha\e  the  exposure  they  would  not  have 
in  private  lessons.  Also,  Fink's  graduate  students  have  already 
had  some  experience  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Dr.   Fink  expres.sed  regret  that  music  education  is 
gradually  being  sacrificed  as  school  budgets  are  cut.   .\  band 
is  usually  the  last  to  go,  retained  to  perform  at  athletic 
events,  but  the  bands  are  presently  being  scratched  as  well. 
The  ratio  of  students  to  music  teachers  in  southeastern  Ohio  is 
somewhere  between  600  and   1,100  to  one.  Many  people 
who  could  appreciate  music  are  now  going  to  go  without  it. 
(Dr.  Fink  explained  that  no  one  is  really  tone  deaf.  People 
who  can't  sing  on  key  just  have  not  been  trained.  They  have 
not  been  taught  to  adjust  their  voices  to  the  key  they  hear.) 

Dr.  Fink  explained  that  the  arts  play  a  more  important 
role  in  people's  li\es  than  they  realize.   "Suppose  you  and  I 
were  the  last   people  left  on  earth.   .After  we've  taken  care  of 
our  shelter  and  found  something  to  eat,  what  would  be  left 
for  us  to  do?  We'd  start  beating  out  some  rhythms  or  hum  a 
tune  or  draw  some  figures  in  the  dirt." 

Dr.  Fink's  interest  in  music  is  not  as  far  from  his  interest 
in  flying  as  it  may  seem  at  first.  He  is  ultimately  the  teacher 
in  both,  wishing  to  communicate  his  excitement  and  expertise 
about  what  he  loves.  '"^  RRF 
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Sports 
Medicine 
Program 


In  1970  Ohio  University  established  an  undergraduate 
athletic  training  program,  at  the  instigation  of  Charles   (Skip) 
Vosler,  the  head  trainer  at  the  Uni\ersity.   It  is  the  only 
undergraduate  sports  medicine  program  in  Ohio  and  one  of 
only  29  in  the  United  States.   It  is  further  unusual  becatise  it 
places  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  recruitment  of  women.  Vosler 
points  out  that  affirmative  action  programs  at  many 
universities  have  increased  the  emphasis  on  women's  physical 
education  and  intercollegiate  athletic  competition.  As  a  result, 
female  trainers  are  needed  and  it  is  a  wide-open  field. 
Presently  the  University  has  four  women  and  24  men  on  its 
sports  medicine  staff.  Vosler  feels  the  ratio  will  improve  as 
more  and  more  women  learn  of  the  program's  existence. 

Although  closely  aligned  with  the  athletic  teams,  the 
sports  medicine  program  is  fundamentally  an  academic  one. 
The  aim  is  to  provide  the  broadest  possible  education  for  its 
participants.  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  scholarship  and 
hard  work,  with  encouragement  for  students  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school. 

Six  freshmen  a  year  are  recruited  into  the  program  and 
they  are  given  to  understand  before  enrollment  that   they  will 
have  to  work  and  to  work  hard.   Printed  material  given  to 
each  prospective  sports  medicine  student  states,  "In  addition 
to  required  coursework,  students  must  work  in  the  sports 
medicine  program  600  hours  a  year  for  four  years." 

All   athletic   training  students,   freshmen  through  seniors,  are 
required  to  attend  in-ser\'ice  sessions  on  Sunday  evenings. 
Freshmen  further  are  expected  to  spend  three  hours  a  morning, 
three  days  a  week,  working  in  the  training  rooms.  They 
update  medical  files,  therapy  sheets  and  medication  records  1 

each  day.  They  also  learn  the  fundamentals  of  sports 
medicine — therapy  techniques  such  as  ultrasound  or  deep-heat 
treatment,  the  whirlpool  bath,  hot  packs,  warm  paraffin  baths 
and  cold  applications.  Vosler  believes  that  student  trainers 
should  be  exposed  to  such  therapeutic  modalities  as  early  as 
possible.  Trainers  use  these  techniques  throughout  their 
professional  careers. 

As  the  students  progress  into  the  sophomore  year  and  beyond 
they  are  given  more  and  more  responsibility.   Each  sport  has 
its  own  potential  for  injury  with  which  a  trainer  must  become 
familiar,  and  eventually  the  students  deal  with  each  sport  in 
which  Ohio  University  athletes  compete.  Though  sports 
medicine  students,  by  the  time  they  are  seniors,  make  their 
own  decisions  as  to  the  appropriate  therapy  for  an  injury, 
they  are  constantly  super\'ised,  either  by  Vosler  or  by  his 
assistant,  Kenneth  Rusche.  Rusche  is  the  first  graduate  of 
Ohio  University's  athledc  training  program  and  returned  to  his 
alma  mater  following  graduate  work  at  Ohio  State  University. 

The  emphasis  in  the  Ohio  Uni\ersity  sports  medicine 
program  is  on  academics  and  the  curriculum,  set  up  to  meet 
the  standards  of  the  University  and  the  National  Athletic 
Trainers  Association   (NATA),  is  a  rigorous  one.  It  includes 
courses  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  physics  or 
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chemistn',  speech,  applied  anatomy  and  kinesiolog)',  psycholog), 
first  aid  and  safety,  nutrition  and  English  or  a  foreign 
language,  to  name  a  few. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  a  schedule, 
athletic-training  freshmen  are  required  to  spend  four  evenings 
a  week,  from  six  to  nine-thirty,  at  a  study  table  in  Alden 
Library.  A  senior  student  proctor  is  usually  in  attendance  to 
help  with  academic  questions  and  to  maintain  order. 

The  extensive  time  requirement  placed  on  the  freshman 
is  a  deliberate  move  on  >Vosler"s  part.  He  firmly  believes  that 
a  busy  freshman  makes  the  i^est  adjustment  to  college. 
Apparently,  he  is  right.  The  average  freshman  accumulative 
grade-point  a\erage  in  the  sports  medicine  program  is  about 
2.9.  The  high  standards  and  stiff  requirements  are  condnued 
throughout  the  student  trainer  program,  preparing  students 
who  are  geared  for  careers  of  long,  demanding  hours. 

As  student  trainers  at  Ohio  University  soon  learn,  the 
principal  duties  of  an  athletic  trainer  are  the  pre\ention  and 
care  of  injuries.  E\ery  athlete  gets  a  complete  physical 
examination  before  he  or  she  may  compete.  The  examinations 
make  the  trainer  aware  of  any  problems  which  could  lead  to 
injuries.  Further  pre\entative  measures  are  the  giving  of  flu 
and  tetanus  shots,  sickle-cell  anemia  examinations,  protectixe 
taping  and  protecti\e  equipment.  Conditioning  is  another 
method  by  which  the  athletic  trainer  guards  against  injury  in 
athletes.  A  player  with  good  muscle  tone  and  coordination  is 
least  likely  to  be  hurt.   Strained  muscles  and  pulled  tendons 
are  the  lot  of  the  out-of-condition  athlete,  but  this  year  the 
major  source  of  such  injuries  was  the  marching  band.  The 
band  comes  under  the  auspices  of  the  athletic  department  and 
therefore   under  the  care  of  the  sports  medicine  program. 
During  the  first  week  of  practicing  the  rigorous  dance  routines 
for  which  the  band  is  famous,  a  disconcerting  number  of 
instrumentalists  showed  up  in  the  training  rooms  for  treatment 
of  sore  muscles. 

Despite  the  most  stringent  of  prc\cntati\e  measures, 
athletes  are  injured  in  play  and  practice  and  the  sports 
medicine  program  works  on  the  rehabilitation  of   100-125 
athletes  a  day.  The  process  of  restoring  an  injured  athlete  to 
prime  condition  is  a  lengthy  one,  though  there  is  frequently  an 
urgency  to  get  an  athlete  back  into  competition.  This  urgency 
often  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  good  general  medicine. 
Skip  \'osler  is  quick  to  point  out,  however,  that  during  his 
four-year  tenure  at  Ohio  Uni\ersity  no  coach  has  e\er 
pressured  the  doctors  or  trainers  to  send  an  injured  athlete 
back  into  play  prematurely.  All  members  of  the  professional 
staff  agree  that  the  welfare  of  the  players  is  primary.  The 
pressure  comes  from  the  frustrated  athletes. 

Common  sense  prevails,  however,  and  whenever  one  sees 
an  Ohio  University  athlete  on  the  playing  field  one  can 
rest  assured  that  he  or  she  has  had  the  best  care  possible 
to  assure  good  health  and  fine  competition.  «-^  PLHB 


I'ltrasonir   treatment,  one  of  the  therapeutic 
modalities  used  in  the  training  rooms. 


Whirlpool  bath  in  the  coed  training  room 
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Alan  Aichinger,  an  assistant 
professor  of  government  at 
Ohio  University  since  1970, 
teaches  political  philosophy  and 
American  national  government. 
His  current  research  efforts  are 
concentrated  in  civic  education. 

Aichinger  is  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  his  family  is  in  the  travel 
business  in  Cleveland.  This  had 
enabled  him  to  see  a  great  deal 
of  the  world.  While  an  under- 
graduate at  Marietta  College 
he  worked  for  Lufthansa  Ger- 
man Airlines  and  Scandinavian 
Airlines  Systems  in  the  sum- 
mers. During  and  since  gradu- 
ate school  he  has  worked  many 
summers  as  a  tour  director  on 
the  West  Coast  and  in  Europe. 
Aichinger  says,  "After  political 
philosophy,  I  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  being  up  in  'the  friend- 
ly skies'." 


It  has  been  observed  that  few  nations  live  so  explicitly 
upon  their  past  as  does  the  United  States.  As  we  mark 
the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  this  country,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  that  Americans  are  even  more  than  usually 
interested  in  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  those  men  who 
participated  in  the  founding  of  the  nation.   Benjamin   Franklin 
is  quite  appropriately  remembered  for  achiexements  as  a 
scientist,  printer,  publisher,  businessman,  diplomat,  and  pul^lic 
servant.   It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  most  permanent 
of  Franklin's  accomplishments  came  as  a  moralist.   Franklin 
was,  and  essentially  remains,  the  primary  instructor  of  morality 
for  the  American  people. 

The  influence  of  Franklin  upon  his  fellow  citizens  would 
be  difficult  to  overestimate.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
Poor  Richard  reached  one  in  every  hundred  of  the  American 
population,  and  Franklin's  Autobiography  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  a  standard  text  in  the  education  of 
American  youth.   Clinton  Rossiter  has  asserted  that  these  few 
hundred  pages  have  had  more  influence  than  any  other 
American  book.   I   do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  unfair,  or 
misleading,  to  regard  these  works  as  straightforward  attempts 
to  educate  the  American  populace  in  the  elements  of  business 
success,  or  the  correct  pursuit  of  individual  interest.  The 
morality  conveyed  through  these  works  is  entirely  justified 
within  the  proper  understanding  and  broad  ground  of 
self-interest. 

Upon  obser\ing  the  wide  circulation  of  Poor  Richard, 
"scarce  any  Neighbourhood  in  the  Province  being  without  it," 
Franklin  informs  us  that  he  considered  it  to  be  "a  proper 
Vehicle  for  conveying  Instruction  among  the  common  People, 
who  bought  scarcely  any  other  Books."  The  nature  of  the 
instruction  which  he  wished  to  impart  through  Poor  Richard 
is  candidly  revealed  in  the  following  observation  from 
Franklin's  Autobiography: 

I  therefore  filled  all  the  little  Spaces  that  occurr'd  between 
the  Remarkable  Days  in  the  Calendar,  with  Proverbial  Sentences, 
chiefly  such  as  inculcated  Industry  and  Frugality,  as  the  Means 
of  procuring  \V'ealth  and  thereby  securing  \'irtue,  it  being  more 
difficult  for  a  Man  in  \Vant  to  act  always  honestly,  as  (to  use 
here  one  of  those  Proverbs)  it  is  hard  for  an  empty  Sack  to  stand 
upright.  (Autobiography,  p.  164) 

Franklin  later  published  a  compilation  of  the  best  proverbs 
from  the  various  editions  of  Poor  Richard  under  the  title  of 
The   Way  to   Wealth. 

The  Autobiography,  which  is  addressed  to  Franklin's  son, 
begins  with  a  statement  of  purpose  indicating  an  educational 
intent  similar  to  that  of  Poor  Richard.   Franklin  seeks  to 
demonstrate  to  his  readers  that  the  successful  pursuit  of  one's 
pri\ate  interest  is  significantly  aided  by  the  possession  of 
certain  moral  attitudes.   "Before   I  enter  upon  my  public 
Apperance  in  Business,"  Franklin  writes  in  his  Autobiography, 
"it  may  be  well  to  let  you  know  the  then  State  of  Mind, 
with  regard  to  my  Principles  and   Morals,  that  you  may  see 
how  far  those  influenc'd  the  future   E\ents  of  my  Life." 
(Autobiography,  p.   113.) 

After  considering  various  enumerations  of  the  moral 
virtues,   Franklin  compiled  a  list  of   13  virtues  and  their 
percepts.  This  list  comprised  all  the  virtues  which  at  that  time 
occurred  to  him  as  necessary  and  desirable;  and  so  he  set  out 
to  acquire  the  habitude  of  temperance,  silence,  order,  resolution, 


frugality,  indiistrv,  sincerity,   justice,  moderation,  cleanliness, 
tranquility,  chastity  and  humility.   In  his  hold  effort  to  achieve 
moral   perfection,   I'rauklin  did   not  attempt  to  master  the 
complete  list  of  \irtues  at  once;   instead,   he  devoted  one  week's 
strict  attention  to  each  of  them  successive!).   Kvcry  evening  the 
faults  of  that  day  were  recorded  in  a  little  book.  Since  a 
complete  course  in  these  virtues  would  he  finished  in   13 
weeks,  one  could  go  through  four  courses  in  a  year. 

Franklin  writes  that  he  "enter'd  upon  the  Execution  of 
this  Plan  for  Self  Examination,  and  continu'd  it  with 
occasional  Intermissions  for  some  time."   .\fter  an  undisclosed 
length  of  time,  however,  he  only  went  through  one  course  a 
year,  and  then  only  one  every  .several  years,  "till  at  length 
I  omitted  theiu  entirely,  being  employd  in  \'oyages  and 
Business  abroad  with  a   Multiplie  ity  of  Affairs,  that  interfered, 
but   I   always  carried  mv    little  Book  with  me."  The  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  that   Franklin   never  claims  to  have  mastered 
his  list  of  virtues — apparently  the  press  of  business,  rather 
than  any  innate  character  weakness,  was  simply  too  great. 
It  must  also  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  he  implies  another 
reason,  in  observations  which   inmiediately  follow,  for  not 
pursuing  his  plan  of  moral  perfection  with  an  unrelenting  zeal. 
In  attempting  to  erase  one's  character  faults,  Franklin  warns, 
"something  that  pretended  to  be  Reason"  suggested  that  he 
exercise  caution  so  as  not  to  be  too  exacting  since   "a  perfect 
Character  might  be  attended  with  the   Inconvenience  of  being 
envied  and  hated."  Therefore,  "a  benevolent  Man  should  allow 
a  few  Faults  in  himself."  A  perfect  moral  character,  Franklin 
seems  to  imply,  is  not  sociallv    useful  to  an  individual. 

Franklin  had  intended  to  make  his  most  comprehensive 
statement  upon  the  question  of  morality  in  a  book  to  be 
entitled  the  Art  of  Virtue.  In  this  work,  he  proposed  to 
explicate  the  manner  and  means  of  obtaining  virtue.  His 
avowed  purpose  in  writing  such  a  book  was  "to  explain  and 
enforce  this  Doctrine,  that  vicious  Actions  are  not  hurtful 
because  they  are  forbidden,  but  forbidden  because  they  are 
hurtful,  the  Nature  of  Man  alone  considered:    That  it  was 
therefore  every  ones  interest  to  be  virtuous,  who  wished  to 
be  happy  even  in  this  World."  The  Art  of  Virtue  was  to 
contain  a  comment  on  each  of  the    13   virtues  which   F"ranklin 
had  earlier  compiled,  and  the  mischiefs  attending  each 
opposite  vice.   Insofar  as  this  work  was  to  actually  instruct  and 
show  men  the  means  to  virtue,  it  would  be,  Franklin  argues, 
superior  in  value  to  the  more  hortatory  parts  of  the  Bible. 
L'nfortunatelv'   Franklin  never  found  time  to  fulfill  his  intention 
to  write  and  publish  such  an  invaluable  book. 

The  general  lesson  which  Franklin  endeavors  to  teach  his 
fellow  citizens  is  that  the  possession,  or  habit,  of  these  virtues 
is  indispensable  to  the  successful   pursuit  of  some  degree  of 
affluence  and   reputation   in  this  world.   It  is  upon  the  ability 
of  these  character  traits  to  produce   happiness  in   this  world 
that  their  desiraliility  rests,  not  some  metaphysical  or  other 
rea.son.  Franklin  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  such  moral  attitudes 
as  justice  in  one"s  dealings,  industry,  punctuality  and 
frugality  are  desirable  because  of  the  valuable  contribution 
they  make  "to  the  raising  of  a  young  man  in  the  world  .  .  .  ." 
"fN)o  Qualities,"  Franklin  writes,  "were  so  likely  to  make  a 
poor  Man's  Fortune  as  those  of  ProI)ity  and  Integrity." 
(Autobiography,  p.   158)    If  others  perceive  these  virtues  in 
a  man,  that  man  is  assured  of  financial  credit  whenever  he 


He  who  lies  down  with  dogs 
shall  rise  up  with  fleas. 


When  the  well's  dry,  we  know 
the  worth  of  water. 


Men  and  melons  are 
hard  to  know. 


Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose 
must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose. 


He  that  cannot  obey 
cannot  command. 
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If  your  head  is  wax,  don't 
walk  in  the  sun. 


Full  of  courtesy,  full  of  craft. 


Don't  throw  stones  at  your 
neighbors  if  your  own  windows 
are  glass. 


The  worst  wheel  of  the  cart 
makes  the  most  noise. 


A  cat  in  gloves  catches 
no  mice. 


requires  it.   Listen  to  the  ad\ice  which  an  old  tradesman, 

Franldin,  gi\es  to  a  young  tradesman : 

Remember  this  saying,  The  good  paymaster  is  lord  of  another 
man's  purse.  He  that  is  known  to  pay  punctually  and  exactly  to 
the  time  he  promises,  may  at  any  time,  and  on  any  occasion, 
raise  all  the  money  his  friends  can  spare  ....  After  industry  and 
frugality,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  raising  of  a  young 
man  in  the  world  than  punctuality  and  justice  in  all  his  dealings 
therefore  ne\  er  keep  borrowed  money  an  hour  beyond  the  time 
you  promised,  lest  a  disappointment  shut  up  your  friend's 
purse  for  e\er. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  affect  a  man's  credit  are  to  be 
regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the  morning, 
or  eight  at  night,  heard  by  a  creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months 
longer;  but  if  he  sees  you  at  a  billiard-table,  or  hears  your  voice 
at  a  tavern,  when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money 
the  next  day  ....  ("Advice  to  a  Young  Tradesman,"  p.  66) 

Given  the  abo\e  line  of  argument,  we  should  not  be  very 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  virtues  are  only  desirable  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  actually  useful  to  an  individual.   Thus, 
the  mere  appearance  of  honesty,  industry,  frugality,  etc., 
if  it  accomplishes  the  end  in  view,  is  always  sufficient.   In  his 
Autobiography,  Franklin  forthrightly  described  the  manner 
in  which  the  appearance  of  modesty  was  of  benefit  to  him 
whenever  he  proposed  some   "useful  project"  to  the  community 
which  might  be  perceived  to  raise  his  reputation  abo\e  that 
of  his  neighbors.   Note  that  Franklin  does  not  teach   his  reader 
that  excessive  vanity  reflects  a  certain  character  defect  and 
should  be  restrained  for  that  reason.   He  simply  advises  his 
reader  that  modesty,  even  fraudulent  modesty,  is  more 
functional  in  achieving  certain  ends.  The  temporary  restraint 
upon  this  passion  of  vanity,   Franklin  assures  us,   "will 
afterwards  be  amply  repaid."  A  man  who  takes  a  long-run 
view  of  his  interests  would  do  well  to  restrain  his  passions  at 
particular  times.  The  restraint  is  for  the  sake  of  future,  and 
perhaps  more  complete  gratification  of  the  passions. 

The  attractiveness  of  such  a  moral  teaching  must  be 
evident.   Citizens  would  not  be  regarded  as  public  property;  a 
constant  preference  for  public  over  private  interest  would  not 
be  demanded  of  the  citizens  of  the  extended  commercial 
republic.  The  virtues  would  not  only  be  manifestly  useful  in 
this  life,  but  each  individual  would  supervise  his  own  state  of 
morality.  This  point  certainly  seems  to  be  implied  in  Frankhn's 
discussion  of  his  plan  for  arriving  at  moral  perfection.  The 
appeal  of  such  a  teaching  to  men  as  individuals  must  indeed 
be  regarded  as  very  great.   Franklin's  teaching  is  not  a  real 
public  teaching  at  all;  it  focuses  almost  entirely  upon  the 
private  good.   No  argument  is  made  that  certain  things  mu.st 
be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  communitv'.   At  the  very  outset  of 
the  Autobiography,  Franklin  states  that  his  concern  is  with  the 
description,  for  his  posterity,  of   "the  conducing  Means" 
which  led  to  his  emergence  from   "Poverty  and  Obscurity"'  to 
a   "State  of  Affluence  and  some  Degree  of  Reputation  in  the 
World."   Clinton  Rossiter  has  observed  that  "Franklin's 
significance  is  unmistakable.  As  a  self-made  business  success  he 
represented  to  the  world  the  rise  to  prominence  of  the 
American  bourgeoisie;  as  author  and  moralist  he  preached  to 
'the  middling  people'  the  personal  virtues  that  a  nation  of 
businessmen  was  to  practice  and  cherish   .   .   .   ."  A  morality 
which  is  based  upon  the  rewards  or  consequences  it  engenders 
during  this  life  is  still  a  significant  aspect  of  the  American 
character.  The  explication  and  elaboration  of  that  morality 
is  primarily  the  work  of  Benjamin   Franklin,  ""fe^ 
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Education  as  Rehabilitation 
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A  college  degree  may  no  longer  be  the  coveted 
parchment  it  once  was  to  some  people,  but  to 
certain  inmates  of  Ohio  penal  institutions,  it  may 
be  the  key  to  a  responsible  life  l^eyond  prison 
walls.  Ohio  University's  independent  study  pro- 
gram (which  has  been  reaching  mostly  those  who 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  complete  college) 
has  extended  its  offerings  into  the  state's  penal 
institutions. 

At  present,  approximately  150  men  and 
women  at  six  institutions  are  enrolled  in  courses 
leading  to  an  associate  or  bachelor's  degree. 
Offered  through  the  Extension  Di\ision,  the 
prison  program  was  de\eloped  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Driscoll,  who  worked  with  the  incarcerated  while 
directing  independent  study  at  Indiana  Uni\er- 
sity,  Bloomington.  That  program  had  no  degree 
options,  howe\er,  and  little  funding  was  a\ailable 
for  inmates  to  finance  their  educations. 

Dr.  Dri.scoll,  who  is  an  .\thens  nati\e  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  University  ('53)  taught  French 
( and  taught  in  France  too )  before  becoming  an 
administrator. 

The  program  was  begun  two-and-a-half  years 
ago  at  Luca.sville,  with  some  money  proxided  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  rest  through  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  available  to  in- 
mates directly  from  HEW. 


Independent  study  is  a  student  centered  pro- 
gram in\olving  unstructured  as  well  as  highly 
structured  course  options.  In  structured  courses, 
the  student  receives  a  detailed  study  guide,  text- 
book list  and  les.son  explanations  and  submits  the 
assignments  by  mail  to  his  or  her  University 
instructor  for  e\aluation.  Examinations  can  be 
administered  through  the  student's  area  high 
school  or,  in  the  case  of  the  prisons,  by  officials 
of  the  school  district  at  the  particular  institution. 
Adults  whose  schedules  do  not  allow  them  time 
for  classes  constitute  the  largest  number  of  those 
enrolled  in  independent  study. 

Many  in  the  regular  program  are  veterans 
returning  to  college,  ha\ing  had  their  educations 
disrupted  by  the  \'ictnam  War.  Others  taking 
independent  study  are  on-campus  undergradu- 
ates making  use  of  the  course  credit  by  examina- 
tion option — which  in\ol\es  proficiency  testing 
based  on  a  reading  list,  and  some  students  on 
other  campuses  enrolled  in  courses  not  a\ailable 
at  their  institutions  during  a  particular  quarter. 

Independent  study  at  Ohio  University  is  50 
years  old  and  the  only  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
state.  Last  year  it  boasted  an  enrollment  of  4,000 
students  who  are  all  degree  seeking  either  at  Ohio 
University  or  other  institutions.  Eighty-five  per- 
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Curt  Williams  (left)  and  James  N.  Bowling  of  the  edt 
tion  program  at  Lucasville. 


cent  of  those  taking  course  credit  by  examination 
passed  and  received  credit. 

Independent  study  courses  allow  an  indi\idual 
to  learn  at  the  rate  best  suited  to  personal  needs. 
Courses  from  the  undergraduate  catalog  are 
taught  by  regular  faculty.  The  independent  study 
office  publishes  a  bulletin  of  available  courses, 
along  with  registration  information.  Formal  ad- 
mission to  the  University  is  not  required  unless 
the  student  plans  to  seek  a  degree. 

In  the  regular  program,  students  are  allowed 
approximately  one  year  to  finish  a  course.  The 
requirements  of  the  prison  program  differ  how- 
e\er,  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  grants.  In 
the  prisons  the  program  roughly  follows  the 
academic  calendar,  with  a  student  allowed  about 
14  weeks  to  finish  a  course  rather  than  the  11' 
weeks  of  the  regular  quarter.  In  both  programs, 
students  may  drop  out  and  reenroll  at  any  time. 

Some  academic  departments  maintain  that 
their  courses  cannot  be  taught  and  do  not  partici- 
pate— yet,  introductory  laboratory  courses  in  bot- 
any, chemistry,  physics  and  zoology  are  all  of- 
fered. This  reflects  a  changing  view  on  the 
campus  itself  where  some  courses  separate  one 
hour  of  laboratory  credit  from  the  rest  of  the 
course.  In  an  independent  study  course  such  as 
botany,  a  student  will  be  sent  slides  to  examine, 
making  the  lab  work  available. 

More  than  one  research  study  has  shown  that 
the  method  of  instruction  does  not  affect  the  end 
result.  Some  teachers  feel  they  lose  students  to 
independent  study,  but  Dr.  Driscoll  maintains 
that  the  reverse  is  true,  for  independent  study 
actually  increases  enrollment,  by  making  higher 
education  available  to  many  whom  it  would  not 
ordinarily  reach. 


Although  the  prison  program  began  at  Lucas- 
\ille,  Ohio's  maximum  security  prison,  it  was 
begun  at  other  institutions  shortly  after.  As  pris- 
oners were  reclassified  and  sent  to  other  institu- 
tions, they  carried  word  of  the  program  with 
them.  Lucasville  presently  has  approximately  60 
men  taking  independent  study.  The  initial  screen- 
ings when  the  program  was  established  found 
10%  of  the  men  capable  of  college,  and  about 
half  of  these  had  the  necessary  motivation.  The 
figure  of  5%  is  probably  compatible  with  the 
proportion  of  college  students  to  the  general 
population. 

At  the  outset,  some  of  the  men  at  Lucasville 
were  suspicious.  In  Driscoll's  words,  "It  was  diffi- 
cult to  provide  counselling  without  knowing 
them  and  many  would  answer  questions  by  say- 
ing yes  without  thought." 

Sometimes  there  are  problems  with  red  tape — 
an  inmate  might  not  be  able  to  reenroll  at  a 
particular  time  because  grant  money  is  not  a\ail- 
able  during  that  period.  And  some  inmates  com- 
plain that  professors  take  too  long  in  returning 
their  work,  keeping  them  from  progressing  at  the 
speed  they  wish,  which  also  causes  complications 
with  grant  money  a\ailable  to  them.  They  tend 
to  make  more  rapid  progress  than  the  regular 
independent  study  student,  to  make  full  use  of 
their  grants. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  an  inmate  with  pre- 
\ious  college  experience  is  denied  a  grant  under 
federal  grant  stipulations. 

Inmates  a\erage  a  sixth  grade  education  upon 
entering  prison.  They  may  acquire  a  high  school 
education  by  taking  courses  in  the  prisons  in  a 
program  run  by  the  state.  They  may  take  the 
General  Education  Development  test  which 
awards  an  equi\alency  certificate  for  a  high 
school  diploma.  They  are  allowed  the  time  neces- 
sary to  attend  classes  and  ha\e  regular  study 
periods  at  the  prison's  library.  The  library  is  new 
and  up  to  date,  presently  housing  approximately 
22,000  \olumcs  with  new  orders  placed  at  regu- 
lar interxals.  The  reference  section  is  ample,  and 
the  regular  shehes  contain  many  books  recom- 
mended in  students'  regular  texts.  Study  sessions 
are  supervised  by  school  system  staff  under  the 
direction  of  Curt  Williams,  director  of  educa- 
tional programming  at  Lucas\'ille,  and  James  M. 
Bowling,  supervisor  of  continuing  education.  The 
men  at  Lucasville  ha\e  the  privacy  of  indi\idual 
cells,  which  gives  them  a  place  to  keep  their 
books  and  perhaps  do  further  study. 

The  nature  of  the  state  grants  stipulates  that 
inmates  be  enrolled  as  full-time  students,  taking  a 


minimum  of  12  credit  hours.  One  inmate  I  spoke 
with  at  Chillicothe  was  enrolled  for  16  credits 
and  was  caught  up  in  all  his  coursework  except 
botany.  The  work  load  of  an  inmate  is  com- 
plicated h\  a  communication  problem  between 
students  and  professors,  a  problem  further  com- 
pounded Ijy  the  poor  educational  backgrounds 
from  which  the  inmates  come.  Arthur  Woolley, 
assistant  professor  of  English,  now  records  his 
c\aluations  of  compositions  on  cassette  tapes 
rather  than  marking  up  the  papers.  He  visited 
Lucas\ille  with  \Varren  Ruchti,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, shortly  before  Christmas.  Da\id  Suther- 
land and  .\lex  Thio  of  sociology  \isited  in  Janu- 
ary, as  did  Hari  Shankar,  associate  professor  of 
mathematics.  More  faculty  \isits  will  take  place 
in  coming  months.  The  men  get  together  with 
their  teacher  around  a  library  table  and  hold 
what  amounts  to  an  informal  class  ses.sion,  in 
which  the  teacher  lectures  in  addition  to  clearing 
up  technical  problems  with  the  course. 

Profcs.sors  teaching  independent  study  are  not 
always  aware  that  prisoners  might  be  among 
their  students.  Woolley  accidentally  crushed  one 
student's  morale  by  recommending  that  he  take 
remedial  English  elsewhere  before  attempting 
freshman  English.  The  student's  address  card 
did  not  indicate  an  institution  as  his  residence. 

While  prisoners  must  earn  grades  like  any 
other  .student,  certain  of  their  problems  require 
special  attention.  At  Chillicothe,  for  example, 
where  the  program  has  only  just  begun,  there  is 
no  reference  library  to  supplement  the  course 
texts.  .Although  the  inmates  are  aided  by  staff 
mcmioers,  there  arent  enough  of  them  to  provide 
the  regular  recnforcement  the  inmates  need;  de- 
spite their  high  motivation,  they  lack  confidence. 


Driscoll  is  sen.sitive  to  the  prisoners'  need  for 
personalized  contact  and  has  recently  hired  quali- 
fied people  to  serve  as  tutors  at  institutions  in 
their  localities,  a  program  which  may  break 
down  some  social  barriers  as  well  as  make  instruc- 
tion more  effective. 

New  methods  of  communication  tietween  stu- 
dents and  teachers  are  being  opened.  In  addition 
to  area  volunteers  and  cassette  tapes,  expanding 
use  is  being  made  of  other  media.  WOUB  and 
WOUC-TV  are  pre.sently  offering  a  telecourse 
entitled  "The  .Ascent  of  Man"  prepared  by  the 
late  Dr.  Jacob  Brownowski.  i  This  course  is  open 
to  all  independent  studv  enrollees. )  The  course 
offers  four  hours  of  undergraduate  credit,  which 
will  help  satisfy  the  physical  science  requirement 
for  secondary  certification.  Other  courses  may  be 
developed  for  use  on  closed-circuit  television,  and 
in  addition,  video  cassettes  may  be  used,  along 
with  WOUB  radio's  FM  subcarrier  system, 
which  offers  the  possibility  of  two-way  radio 
communication. 

Although  a  student  tutoring  program,  desired 
by  manv  inmates,  would  be  impractical,  student 
interest  in  the  prisoners  exists.  .Approximately  two 
dozen  undergraduates,  organized  by  Elise  Smith, 
a  junior  majoring  in  psychologv ,  have  been  visit- 
ing the  institutions.  In  addition  to  offering  them- 
selves as  correspondents,  the  students  have  or- 
ganized a  book  drive  on  the  Athens  campus  to 
supplement  or  in  some  cases  create  libraries  at  the 
institutions.  At  first,  mostly  popular  novels  were 
donated,  but  now,  due  to  faculty  awareness  of 
the  book  drive,  more  texts  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  bins  placed  about  the  campus. 

The  student  volunteers  are  not  scrv ing  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  their  courses,  but  most  plan 
to  go  into  some  aspect  of  crime  prevention  or 


rehabilitation.  This  establishes  a  common  bond 
between  the  students  and  their  inmate  counter- 
parts. Most  of  the  inmates  want  to  take  sociology 
as  preparation  for  doing  social  work.  As  one  man 
summed  it  up,  "I  want  to  pre\ent  the  kids  on 
the  streets  back  home  from  winding  up  here." 

Length  of  incarceration  determines  the  kind  of 
program  in  which  the  inmates  are  enrolled;  it  is 
the  reason  why  most  are  going  for  associate's 
rather  than  bachelor's  degrees.  All  follow  a  gen- 
1A  eral  studies  program,  which  allows  them  flexi- 

bility in  course  choice. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  moti\ation  of 
the  student-inmates.  A  woman  staff  member  at 
Chillicothe  remarked,  "I  ha\e  no  discipline  prob- 
lem with  the  men  at  all.  It's  refreshing  to  work 
with  students  who  are  so  eager."  Driscoll  points 
out  that  most  come  from  backgrounds  where 
college  ne\er  would  ha\e  been  considered.  Edu- 
cational opportunity  comes  to  them  as  an  alter- 
native to  a  regimented  vacuum.  Dr.  Woolley  said 
that  on  his  visit  to  Lucasville,  "The  men  listened 
attentively  to  what  I  had  to  say  and  asked  rele- 
vant questions.  They  were  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  average  undergraduate  I  get  who  says,  'Why 
do  I  have  to  do  this?  Why  do  I  have  to  do 
that?' '  Thio  said  that  the  inmates  are  less  con- 
cerned with  grades  than  his  students  on  campus. 
None  of  the  teachers  in\ol\ed  question  the  level 
of  work  the  inmates  do.  If  they  receive  a  passing 
grade,  then  they  are  doing  college-le\el  work. 

Although  the  program  is  new  and  subject  to 
much  criticism,  one  prison  official  confided  to 
Dr.  Driscoll  that  for  many  men,  there  is  a  better 
chance  for  rehabilitation  in  higher  education 
than  in  technical  programs.  He  maintained  that 
while  a  liberal  arts  program  might  not  pro\ide  an 
immediate  job  for  them  on  their  release,  he  said 
it  would  completely  re\'ise  their  mode  of  thinking 
and  acting  in  a  way  that  vocational  programs 
may  not.  This  sentiment  was  echoed  by  an  in- 
mate at  Lucasville  who  said,  "I'xe  been  reacting 
all  of  my  life,  not  thinking.  I  can  see  that  now 
through  my  reading." 

No  one  involved  has  any  pretensions  about 
higher  education  rehabilitating  on  a  massive 
scale.  Yet,  independent  study  offers  an  interesting 
alternative  to  the  individual  inside  or  outside  of 
prison,  who  is  moti\ated  enough  to  want  to 
change  his  or  her  life. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information  about  any 
aspect  of  independent  study  may  write: 

Independent  Study 

The  Extension  Division 

302  Tupper  Hall 

Ohio  Uni\'ersitv 

Athens,  Ohio  45701  RRF 


Continuing  Education  in 
a  Correctional  Setting 

by  Charles  Wesley  Reid 


"Lucasville  Prison!"  "Penitentiary  at  Lucas- 
ville!" These  descriptions  ha\e  evoked  negative 
attitudes  in  many  people.  To  the  newly  arrested 
felon,  the  thought  of  Lucasville  evokes  terror  and 
despair.  To  the  residing  felon,  it  evokes  disap- 
pointment and  misery.  To  the  public,  it  evokes  a 
mixture  of  reluctant  acceptance  and  compas- 
sionate concern. 

There  is  actually  a  definite  reason  for  these 
negati\e  attitudes :  Not  \ery  much  on  the  positive 
side  has  occurred  at  Lucasville;  and,  certainly 
\ery  little  good  has  e\er  been  written  about  this 
facility.  And,  while  there  always  have  been 
articles  concerned  with  the  seamy  side  of  this 
institution,  rising,  in  fact,  to  almost  flood  pro- 
portion here  of  late,  no  one  has  ever  thought  to 
scrutinize  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

To  be  sure,  about  98  percent  of  the  current 
articles  add  absolutely   nothing  to  the  public's 


Charles  Reid  is  incarcerated  at  Lucasville 
and  has  a  parole  eligibility  in  May.  He  had  12 
years  of  formal  education  and  read  widely  on  his 
own  prior  to  the  independent  study  opportunity 
in  the  prison. 

Presently,  Reid  is  doing  freelance  writing. 
Since  his  confinement,  he  has  written  two  books 
which  deal  with  the  contemporary  prison  system 
and  he  hopes  to  write  the  final  drafts  upon  his 
release.  He  looks  forward  to  becoming  profession- 
ally active  in  prison  reform,  exploring  alternatives 
to  punitive  confinement.  At  present,  he  is  most 
concerned  with  helping  make  the  independent 
study  program  at  Lucasville  work  for  all  prisoners. 


knowledge  of  the  real  struggle  between  the  pro- 
clucti\e  and  counterproductive  aspects  of  prison 
societies.  What  \vc  ultimately  end  up  with,  then, 
is  a  rc\ision  of  the  old  maxim :  Crime  does  not 
pay — Well,  underneath  all  the  negati\e  elements, 
this  facility  does  ha\e  a  positive  side. 

Because  of  what  man  is-  a  very  highly  com- 
plex individual  with  powers  that  far  excel  the 
physical  and  material  realm — he  will  always  be 
engaged  in  and  involved  with  learning.  It  is 
man's  nature  to  learn  and  this  learning  proces.s 
may  take  place  anywhere  and  at  anytime.  In 
fact  it  does  take  place  in  spite  of  and  or  despite 
the  classroom  setting. 

From  specifically  designed  studies  and  con- 
scious observation  one  must  conclude  that  people 
(learners)  have  the  capacity  to  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, lo\e,  understanding  and  overall  wisdom. 
Unfortunately,  some  people,  for  one  or  several 
reasons,  are  less  fortunate  than  others  in  develop- 
ing these  potentials.  Let  us  call  these  people  dis- 
advantaged learners.  .And  then  let  us  consider 
these  disadvantaged  learners  in  a  correctional 
setting.  Most  prisoners,  according  to  the  aptitude 
polls,  are  substantially  educationally  retarded. 
They  have  a  history  of  failure,  due  to  various  and 
sometimes  mysterious  syndromic  reasons,  perhaps 
inadequate  curricula,  inadequate  nutrition,  in- 
adequate parental  guidance  and  concern,  and 
being  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  .\merican 
culture.  .\  high  percentage  of  these  inmates  have 
ne\  cr  been  gi\  en  a  chance  to  move  up  the  socio- 
economic ladder  and  this  has  resulted  in  low 
self-respect,  low  self-reliance  and  a  low  level  of 
aspiration. 

It  is  the  hope  and  aim  of  the  Continuing  Edu- 
cation Program  in  this  facility  that  such  condi- 
tions will  be  improved.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
learning  in  this  college  program  (sociology,  psy- 
chology, social  views  and  values,  instill  self-deter- 
mination, meet  the  highly  competitive  employ- 
ment market  on  the  outside,  even  to  impress  the 
arbitrarv  Parole  Board.  One  of  the  basic  propo- 
sitions that  must  be  an  active  force  behind  all 
learning  of  adult  offenders  is:  "Prisoners  are 
people — creative  and  sensitive  people — who  can 
surely  be  helped  to  change." 

There  also  must  be  certain  other  basic  prin- 
ciples for  successful  offender  learning,  namely, 
prisoners  want  to  be  treated  with  respect  and 
dignity.  \Ve  don't  want  achievements  reduced, 
mediocre  performances  accepted  or  to  be  allowed 
to  avoid  difficult  problems,  simply  because  we 
arc  disadvantaged  learners.  Prisoners  basically 
hold  unrealistically  high  aspirations,  which  tends 
to  increase  their  social  and  economic  disadvan- 
tages. Thus,  we  must  learn  in  a  flexible  situation, 


that  is,  a  situation  where  we  are  treated  as  inde- 
pendent learners  where  we  can  enter  and  leave 
the  program  at  will.  \Ve  need  words  of  praise, 
signs  of  approval  and  other  positive  personal  rc- 
enforccments.  We  must  be  helped  to  develop  a 
real  sense  of  self-esteem,  hence  personal  and  social 
responsibility  must  be  strongly  encouraged. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  academic  educa- 
tion is  only  a  part  of  the  total  learning  process. 
The  college  program  here  at  Lucasville  must  be 
complemented  by  the  development  of  social  skills 
and  wholesome  attitudes  necessary  for  successful 
reentry  to  outside  society.  Thus,  the  learning 
setting  shouldn't  be  removed  from  all  social  con- 
tact. To  be  sure,  if  some  of  the  need-satisfactions 
of  the  primary  group  aren't  met  within  the  so- 
ciety where  the  learning  is  to  take  place,  the 
individual's  ambition,  incentive  and  determina- 
tion will  eventually  dissipate. 

It  seems  to  me  personally  that  little  that  is 
worthwhile  will  be  accomplished  if  nothing  is 
done  about  social  attitudes  and  self-image  and 
self-respect  of  the  adult  offender.  In  other  words, 
we  must  strive  to  do  one  thing  and  NOT  neglect 
the  other.  And,  although  academic  and  techno- 
logical skills  are  extremely  important,  social  and 
motivational  attitudes  are  necessary  for  knowl- 
edge to  manifest  positive  rather  than  negative 
attitudes. 

Something,  I  believe,  should  be  said  about  the 
role  and  condition  of  the  people  assisting  us  in 
this  program.  \'arious  qualities  are  so  necessary, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  attributes  are  an 
honest  concern  and  dedication  and  empathetic 
interest  in  the  prisoner;  a  love  for  human  beings 
even  if  he  does  not  like  particular  individuals,  or 
whose  actions  he  does  not  especially  approve;  a 
belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  prisoners  and 
in  their  capacity  to  change;  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  offender  can  be  helped  if  he  can  be 
reached. 

The  people  responsible  for  the  Independent 
Study  program — extended  from  Ohio  University 
— are:  NIr.  James  M.  Bowling,  supervisor  of 
condnuing  educaUon;  Mr.  Curt  ^Villiams,  direc- 
tor of  educational  programming;  Mr.  William  J. 
Driscoll,  director  of  the  Independent  Study  Pro- 
gram of  Ohio  University,  and  all  of  the  professors 
and  staff  at  the  University  involved  in  the  mail- 
ing, grading  and  counseling. 

There  has  been  very  little  on  the  positive  side 
to  speak  of  here  at  the  Southern  Ohio  Correc- 
tional Facility,  but  our  educaUonal  facilities  are 
definitelv  worthy  of  mentioning.  If  resocializa- 
tion,  reeducation,  and  rehabilitation  are  the 
major  goals  of  the  correctional  process,  they  can 
only  be  realized  through  the  learning  process — 
the  foundation  of  the  treatment  philosophy !  '~^ 
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Don  Whitlatch,  a  former  Ohio 
University  student,  has  developed  a 
place  for  himself  among  wildlife  artists, 
past  and  present.  He  recently  was 
appointed  Wildlife  Artist  in  Residence 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia  by 
Governor  Arch  Moore;  the  original  of 
his  American  Bald  Eagle  is  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Ms.  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  is 
on  permanent  showing  in  the  Presidential 
Library;  the  painting  "Raccoons" 

shown  here)    was  commissioned   by  The 
^Vestern   Pennsyhania  Conserxancy  for 
limited-edition  prints  for  their   1974 
membership  dri\e  and  the  original  is 
now  in  Japan,  and  leading  colleges  and 
uni\crsities  ha\e  expressed  interest  in 
obtaining  sets  of  Whitlatch  limited- 
edition  prints. 

One  uni\ersity  which  has  been  so 
honored  is  Ohio  University.  Whitlatch 
has  given  the  University's  Trisolini 
Gallery  a  set  of   12  signed,  numbered 
prints.  The  originals  are  on  display  in 
the  month  of  March. 

Dr.  Wilfred  R.  Konneker  '43  has 
commissioned   W'hitlatch  to  do  a  painting 
of  the  Ohio  Uni\ersity  mascot,  the 
bobcat,  which  will  be  reproduced  in  a 
limited  edition.   Numbered  prints,  signed 
by  the  artist,  will  be  a\ailable  to 
aluiimi  and  friends  of  Ohio   University 
some  time  in  the  fall  of   1975.  Detailed 
information  will  be  forthcomins:. 
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The, 
Metamorphosis 

BENNY  RAY 
BAILEY 


E\er\one  who  has  known  Benny  Ray  Bailey  agrees  that 
he  is  extraordinary.  But  that  adjective  requires  qualification 
and  Benn)    has  been  on  both  sides  of  it.   His  high  school 
teachers  in   Left  Beaver,   Kentucky,  would  have  characterized 
him  as  extraordinarily  rowdy  and  irresponsible,  or  to  use 
Benny's  word,  "mean".  The  law  officers  of  several  eastern 
Kentucky  counties  knew  him  as  an  extraordinary  pain  in  the 
neck,  gi\en  to  petty  \andalism  and  minor  law  infractions 
which  threatened  to  break  o\er  into  something  far  more 
serious.  Dr.  Max  Evans,  his  graduate  advisor  at  Ohio 
Uni\'ersity  where  Benny  is  finishing  the  dissertation  for  a 
doctorate  in  educational  administration,  knows  him  as  an 
extraordinarily  energetic,  dedicated  man  with  a  nearly  realized 
goal  of  bringing  high-quality,  readily  accessible  medical  services 
to  the  mountain  people  of  his  home  counties. 

In  puisuit  of  that  goal,   Benn),  with  Grady  Stumbo,  a 
former  high  school  classmate  and  college  roommate,  and  Roger 
Akers,  both  M.D.s,  founded  the  East  Kentucky  Health  Ser\ices 
Center  in  Hindman,  Kentucky.  They  started  the  operation  in 
1971,  when  Benny  had  just  completed  his  on-campus 
coursework  at  Ohio  University  and  Grady  and  Roger  were 
freshly  out  of  medical  school.  Among  the  three  of  them  they 
had  very  little,  if  any,  cash.  They  borrowed  $10,000  to  buy 
the  land  on  which  the  clinic  stands  and  Grady  went  to  work 
in  the  outpatient  clinic   in  a  local  hospital  to  support  the 
enterprise.   Benny  started  on  a  routine  of  letter-writing, 
telephoning  and  plane-hopping  which  brough  him  into  contact 
with  e\er\    philanthropic  enterprise  of  which  he  could  think. 

Federal  funding,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  first  thoughts 
to  cross  their  minds  but  they  ran  into  immediate  difficulties. 
Benny,  Grady  and  Roger,  through  contacts  with  a  medical- 
services  volunteer  project  in  which  they  had  participated 
during  their  student  days  had  definite  and  detailed  concepts 
of  how  the  proposed  clinic  should  be  organized.   The  federal 
projects  which  covered  such  institutions  had  equally  rigid 
guidelines.   Neither  side  would  gi\e  in  so  Benny  and  the  others 
determined  to  realize  their  goal  without  federal  help.  Because 
theirs  was  an  idea  which  was  launched  at  its  most  propitious 
moment,  and  because  Benny  is  a  born  salesman  with  a  real 
commitment  to  the  project,  they  ha\e  had  phenomenal  success 
in  raising  pri\ate  money — approximately  $2   million  to  date. 

The  metamorphosis  of  Benny  Bailey  from  potential 
criminal  to  a  model  of  altruism  took  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
Benny  himself  attributes  much  of  it  to  his  admission  as  a 
freshman  to  Alice  Lloyd   College  in   Pippa  Passes,  Kentucky, 
where  he  had  a  chance  to  use  his  energy  creatively. 

In  a  final  brush  with  the  law  about  the  time  he 
graduated  from  high  school  Benny  had  gone  on  a  drinking 
spree  and   began  cutting  tops  off  parking  meters.   After  the 
trial  the  judge  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and  suggested 
enrollment  in  \ocationaI  school  as  a  way  of  bridling  his  energy 
and  dri\e.  Howe\er,  none  of  the  colleges  to  which  he 
applied  accepted  his  initial  application. 

Among  those  colleges  was  Alice   Lloyd,  where  an  Ohio 
Universit)-  alumnus,  William  R.  Hughes,  '49,  is  dean  of  the 
college.   Hughes  comments,   "Benny  applied  to  Alice  Lloyd 
College  upon  graduation  from  high  school  and  the  Admissions 
Committee  rejected  his  application  because   1 )   he  had  a  D 
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average  in  high  school,  2)    his  principal  would  not  recommend 
him  for  college."  Dorothy  Howell,  a  former  high  school 
classmate  of  Benny's,  was  working  in  Hughes'  office  at  the 
time.  She  felt  that  if  Benny  were  given  an  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  lifestyle,  that  he  would  meet  the 
challenge.  On  that  recommendation  Hughes  asked  the 
Admissions  Committee  to  admit  Benny  on  a  provisional  basis 
for  the  summer  term.   Benny  was  released  on  probation  from 
the  jail  to  the  college  and  in  Hughes'  words,  ".  .  .  did  well 
that  summer  and  I  began  to  see  the  potential  in  him."  To 
hear  Benny  tell  it,  "I  was  scared  to  death  and  never  stuck 
my  nose  outside  the  dorm  unless  I  had  to." 

For  the  fall  term  Benny  was  accepted  on  a  full-time 
basis  and  carried  a  full  course  load.  In  addition,  Hughes  made 
him  a  student  house  father  in  one  of  the  small  dormitories. 
Also,  following  the  dictum  that  "every  student  at  ALC  works", 
Benny  was  made  a  student  work  manager.  Hughes  comments, 
"He  thought  I  was  trying  to  kill  him  but  he  measured  up 
with  better  than  a  3.0  average  and  did  a  commendai)le  job 
both  as  house  parent  and  work  manager." 

From  that  point  Benny  apparently  found  himself  and  all 
the  hell-raising  of  a  classic  o\errcactor,  as  he  describes  his 
earlier  behavior,  was  constructively  rechanneled.  He  finished 
the  two-year  program  at  Alice  Llo)d  and  transferred  to 
Pikeville  College,  where  he  completed  the  junior  and  senior 
years  in   18  months.  He  taught  in  the  local  public  schools  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  then  applied  for  and  received  an  NDEA 
Fellowship  to  Indiana  State  University  for  a  master's  degree 
in  guidance  and  counseling.  .After  graduation  he  returned  to 
Alice  Lloyd  College  as  assistant  dean  of  students. 

While  teaching  in  the  public  schools  Benny  had  worked 
during  the  summers  at  ALC,  with  the  Alice  Lloyd  College 
Community  Outreach  Program    (ALCOR),  a  three-year 
program  funded  partially  by  OEO  and  staffed  in  part  by 
VISTA  volunteers.  It  was  further  staffed  by  students  from  all 
over  the  country.  They  included  medical,  nursing  and 
pharmacy  students,  among  others.  The  \olunteers  were  based 
at  Alice  Lloyd  and  fi\e  other  area  colleges  and  Benny  was 
appointed  as  coordinator  of  the  campus  directors. 

The  purpose  of  the  ALCOR  program  was  to  in\estigate 
the  health  and  medical  needs  of  the  people  of  the  eastern 
Kentucky  mountains  and  to  bring  them  whate\er  knowledge 
was  possible.  The  \olunteers  were  sent  up  the  \alleys  in 
medical  and  health-science  teams.  Through  a  carefully  planned 
approach  they  worked  with  the  children  first  and  through 
them  e\entually  reached  the  adults. 

As  the  student  volunteers  completed  their  stints  with  the 
program  they  were  asked  to  outline  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  ideal  organization  of  a  local  hospital  or  clinic.  Through 
this  accumulated  information,  Benny,  Roger  and  Grady,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  medical  teams,  formulated  a  well-defined 
picture.  The  clinic  should  be  set  up  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
staffed  by  salaried  professionals  who  work  together  as 
health-management  teams  of  medical  doctors,  dendsts, 
pharmacists  and  ancillary  personnel,  with  the  emphasis  on 
primary  health  care  rather  than  on  specialist  care. 

As  this  picture  solidified  the  three  became  convinced  that 
such  an  institution  sorelv  needed  to  be  established.  About  the 
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same  time  Benny  realized  he  needed  more  profound  training 
in  administration  and  began  in\estigating  programs  at  various 
universities.  Bill  Hughes  reports,   "I   con\inced  him  of  the 
superiority  of  the  program  and  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Educational  Administration  at  Ohio  University  and  he 
applied  and  was  accepted  there." 

With  the  admission  of  Benny   Ohio   University  acquired 
what  may  be  the  most  parapatetic  student  the  University  has 
e\er  known.  Once  his  coursework  was  finished  and  he 
progressed  to  the  dissertation-writing  stage,  Benny  was  off  on 
the  peregrinations  which  would  parlay  the  clinic's  borrowed 
$10,000  into  $2  million.  These  contacts  ev'entually  resulted  in 
Benny's  membership  on  a  numl^er  of  state,  regional  and 
national  committees,   boards  and  task  forces. 

One  interesting  sidelight  to  such  involvement  also  concerns 
the  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio  University, 
Dr.  Samuel  Goldman.   In    1971    Benny  and  Dr.   Goldman  were 
both  on  the  National  Task  Force  on  Educational  Renewal, 
meeting  in  Cleveland.   On  learning  that  Benny  was  in  the 
educational  administration  doctoral  program  at  Ohio  Uni\ersitv, 
Dr.  Goldman  asked  him  about  the  program,  the  merits  of  the 
faculty  and  the  quality  of  the  institution.  Benny  answered 
positiveh'.   Dr.   Goldman  was  considering  an  invitation  to 
become  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  here  and  he  credits 
Benny  with  being  an  important  factor  in  his  coming  to  Athens. 

In  returning  to  eastern   Kentucky  following  their  university 
training,  Benny,  Roger  and  Grady  are  unique.  The  pattern 
has  been  for  those  who  escaped  the  area  and  received 
professional  training  to  stay  away.  Not  only  have  the  founders  of 
the  East  Kentucky  Health  Services  Center  reversed  this  trend, 
they  are  now  serving  as  role  models  for  area  youths. 

They  also  have  a  definite  advantage  over  many  who  have 
taken  eleemoysynary  projects  into  depressed  areas.  They  were 
born  and  raised  within  a  few  miles  of  the  clinic  and  if  they 
are  not  known  personally  to  the  patients,  their  families 
probably  are.   It  is  almost  standard  practice  after  an 
introduction  for  one  or  another  of  them  to  be  asked,  "Whose 
boy  are  vou?"  or  "Who's  your  daddy?''  By  the  answer  the 
questioner  is  able  to  locate  the  clinic  founders  within  the 
social  scheme  of  the  clannish  mountain  people.  This  generates 
a  feeling  of  rapport  on  both  sides. 

Grady,  Benny  and  Roger  not  only  have  their  places 
within  the  societal  framework,  they  know  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  deal.   Most  of  the  others  of  the 
18-member  staff  are  local  and  have  the  same  advantage. 

Benny,  whose  university  vocabulary  and  educated  overview 
form  an  interesting  foil  for  his  mountain  accent,  characterizes 
the  mores  and  culture  of  the  Appalachian  mountaineer  as  a 
"kept-people  attitude".   People  originally  moved  into  the 
mountains  to  get  away  from  other  people — most  readers  know 
the  story  of  Daniel  Boone,  who  migrated  into  Kentucky 
because  "back  east"  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  neighbor's 
axe,  which  meant  the  neighborhood  was  getting  over- 
populated.  But,  as  Benny  explains,  coal  was  discovered  and 
the  coal  companies  came  in  to  swindle  the  people  out  of  the 
mineral  rights.  The  coal  companies  promised  to  build  towns, 
explaining  that  the  mountaineers  could  live  in  company 
houses,  buy  food  and  clothing  at  company  stores  and  have 


their  utilities  pro\ided  in  exchange  for  working  in  the  mines. 
By  the  time  the  coal  companies  decided  the  company-town 
enterprise  was  too  expensive,  at  least  one  full  generation  had 
grown  up  under  their  oppressive  paternalism.  With  the  po\erty 
and  cconotnic  chaos  which   resulted  from   the  coal  companies" 
abandonment,  the  government  came  in  with  food  stamps  and 
free  lunches  for  school  children.  Big  Brother  Coal  Company 
was  replaced  by  Big  Brother  Go\crnmcnt  and  the  attitude 
of  built-in  dependency  was  rcenforccd. 

Benny  feels  the  people  were  profoundly  and  di\ersely 
affected  by  this  process.   Because  they  ha\e   ne\cr  done  things 
for  themschcs  and  now  ha\c  to  rely  on  a  welfare  check  each 
month,  they  ha\c  de\elopcd  inferiority  complexes.   Benny 
predicts  that  a  similar  situation  will  develop  in  Colorado  and 
other  western  states  in  which  coal  mining  has  become  an 
important  economic  factor. 

To  combat  this  debilitating  syndrome,   Roger,  Grady  and 
Benny  have  determined  not  to  gi\e  away  their  .services  but  to 
expect  patients  to  pay  for  them.  In  many  cases  the  charges 
ha\e  been  discounted  to  the  point  that  the  patient  can  pay, 
liut  everyone  pays  something.   .\s  Benny  describes  it,  it  is  a 
sort  of  Robin   Hood  endca\or  by  which  the  wealthy  clients 
(and  there  are  some  \ery  well-to-do  people  who  dri\e  all  the 
way  from   Lexington)    subsidize  the  poor.   But  a  i)ill  discounted 
to  $5  for  a   po\ erty-le\el  family  can  be  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  total  income  than  is  a  $25  bill  to  others. 

The  clinic,  which  opened  in  January,   1973,  with  250 
patients,  is  now  a\eraging   135  people  a  day.  It  is  self- 
supporting  and  contains  some  incredibly  sophisticated  machinery, 
such  as  the  $250,000  worth  of  blood-analysis  equipment 
donated  by  the  Technicon  Instruments  Corporation.  The  staff 
is  a  unique  amalgamation  of  medical  personnel  who  work 
together  not  only  to  deal  with  day-to-day  health  problems,  but 
who  also  work  toward  the  future  by  educating  the  mountain 
people  in  the  fundamentals  of  health  care. 

The  staffing  situation  is  unique  in  several  other  ways, 
too.  The  East  Kentucky  Health  Ser\ices  Center  is  a  joint 
effort  of  all  the  people  in\ohed  and  operates  under  a  sharing 
system.   Friday  afternoons  have  been  set  aside  for  training 
sessions,  for  which  experts  are  brought  in  to  talk  to  the 
group  or  the  clinic  personnel  make  their  own  educational 
efforts.  The  physicians,   paramedics  and  ancillary  personnel  are 
trained  in  many  medical  fundamentals  and  a  t\pical  day  may 
see  the  x-ray  technician,  for  example,  set  a  fracture,  put  on 
a  cast  or  give  an  EKG,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties. 

Among  those  regular  duties  are  included  such  mundane 
tasks  as  running  a  vacuum  cleaner  and  mopping  floors.  There 
is  no  janitor  at  the  clinic  and  each  staff  member  has  been 
assigned  a  specific  area  of  the  building  which  it  is  his  or  her 
duty  to  keep  clean.  Each  morning  from  8:30  to  9  is  given 
over  to  such  labors  and,  and  among  the  others,  one  can  see 
Benny  Ray  Bailey,  the  executive  director  and  one-time  wild 
man  of  eastern   Kentucky,   polishing  furniture  in  pursuit  of  a 
dream   which  he  and  two  friends  created  from   their  own  grit 
and  determination.   .\nd  of  all  the  dedicated,   hard-working 
medical  personnel  in  the  clinic,  Benny  is  the  oldest — at  30. 
Extraordinary.  '^  PLHB 
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Display  of  a  "stone-cold  lunch".  The  natural  rock  forma- 
tions include  plum  pudding  (conglomerate  rock),  cheese 
(honey  onyx),  currant  loaf  (bauxite),  peanut  brittle 
(fossil    oyster    shells),    coffeecake    (gypsum),    mushroom 


and  sweetpotato  (fossil  coral),  cupcake  (concretion), 
coconut  hall  (celenite  crystal),  egg  (white  onyx  in  open 
geode)j  crackers  (desert  limestone),  sandwich  (quartz 
nodule),  sugar  (white  sand)  and  tomato  juice  (iron  ore). 


Enigmatic  geodes  develop  when  minerals 
are  deposited  in  cavities  in  rock  strata, 
forming  rounded  nodules  filled  with  vari- 
ous substances.  The  striking  pattern  formed 
by  quartz  crystals  in  a  solid  geode  is  shown 
in  the  cross-section  at  right.  A  cross-section 
of  a  hollow  geode,  above,  shows  a  lining  of 
amethyst  crystals  surrounded  by  intricately 
marked  pyrite  dendrite  formations. 


Everyone  Needn't 
Turn  to  Stone 
Upon  Retirement 


Arc  you  or  your  parents  petrified  of  retire- 
ment? Do  you  see  retirees  as  dilapidated  old 
folks,  veritable  fossils  of  humanity .•*  Such  notions 
are  outmoded.  One  example  of  the  productivity 
and  satisfaction  of  the  late  years  is  Percy  Ray 
Stout,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stout  graduated  from  Ohio  l'ni\('rsiiy 
in  1913,  before  the  parents  of  many  of  our 
alumni  were  born.  He  has  been  retired  for  al- 
most as  long  as  some  of  our  students  ha\e  been 
living — since  1958.  He  is  now  84  \ears  old  but 
he  certainly  is  not  a  has-been,  nor  docs  he  con- 
sider himself  one. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Stouts  continued 
vitality  is  his  strong  interest  in  life  around  him. 
From  his  earliest  boyhood  he  has  been  conscious 
of  the  fascinating  \ariety  of  natural  phenomena, 
collecting  glacial  rocks  and  Indian  relics  on  his 
father's  farm  near  Stoutsville,  Ohio. 

Currently  Mr.  Stout,  with  his  wife  Ruth, 
maintains  as  extensi\c  a  collection  of  rocks,  min- 
erals and  fossils  as  is  likely  to  be  foimd  under 
pri\ate  auspices.  Mr.  Stout  says,  "When  \isitors 
ask  where  we  got  all  these  rocks  we  refer  them 
to  a  large  map  in  the  garage.  This  map  has  all 
the  roads  traveled  by  us  through  48  states,  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  Canada,  marked  in  red.  W'e 
say  that  such  a  collection  is  built  up  o\  er  a  peri- 
od of  many  years  by  a )  collecting,  collecting  and 
more  collecting;  b)  exchanging  specimens  with 
dealers  and  fellow  rockhounds;  c)  purchases  and 
d)  gifts  from  friends." 

Mrs.  .Stout  was  raised  in  the  glacial  boulder 
morraine  area  near  Eaton,  Ohio,  and  shares  her 
husband's  interest  in  rocks.  .Vfter  they  bought 
their  home  in  Hamilton,  in  1922,  they  began  cre- 
ating a  stone  walk  of  fossilized  limestone  slabs 
which  they  hauled  up  from  the  Miami  River  in 
a  child's  wagon.  They  branched  out  into  speci- 
men glacial  erratics,  which  they  brought  back 
from  visits  to  Eaton. 

But  their  serious  pursuit  of  rocks  dates  from 
1951,  just  a  few  years  before  Mr.  Stout  retired. 
Their  son,  Don,  graduated  from  Ohio  I'nivcrsity 
in  1951  and  as  a  graduation  present  the  famih 
took  an  extensive  tour  of  the  western  L'nited 
States.  During  that  trip  they  became  completely 
hooked  on  the  varietv  of  rocks  to  be  found. 
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Percy  Stout,  '13  holds  an  unusual  double-cavity,  quartz- 
lined  geode  from  Mexico. 


Fossil   trilobites,   50U-niillion-year-old,   extinct   marine 
creatures   related   to  present-day   lobsters   and   crabs. 


Most  of  the  technicalities  of  rociv-hounding 
were  still  unknown  to  Mr.  Stout  when  he  retired 
more  than  16  years  ago.  His  university  training 
was  for  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  and  he  was 
first  employed  as  a  public-school  teacher  of  man- 
ual arts  for  three  years.  He  then  worked  as  a 
machine-tool  designer  for  42  years.  But  when 
retirement  came,  meaning  the  starting  out  on  a 
whole  new  phase  of  life,  Mr.  Stout  also  started 
24  out  on  a  whole  new  program  of  self-education. 

Almost  every  rock-oriented  book  in  the  Hamil- 
ton public  library  has  been  borrowed  by  Mr. 
Stout.  The  Cincinnati  Public  Library  has  seen 
a  great  deal  of  him,  also.  He  has  conferred  with 
many  of  the  geology  faculty  at  Miami  Univer- 
sity in  Oxford  and  at  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. As  a  member  of  the  Fort  Hamilton  Gem 
and  Mineral  Society  (of  which  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stout  are  charter  members),  the  Cincinnati 
Mineral  Society  and  the  Dry  Dredgers  fossil 
club,  he  is  constantly  in  a  learning  environment. 
He  has  accumulated  so  much  knowledge  about 
rocks  and  minerals  that  he  now  gives  the  sort  of 
lectures  to  which  he  once  listened. 

The  Stouts  frequently  hold  open-house 
sessions  at  which  their  rock  collection  is  dis- 
played. An  added  bonus  for  visitors  is  the  exten- 
sive seashell  collection  which  the  Stouts  have 
built  up  over  the  last  15  years. 

One  of  the  feature  attractions  at  the  open- 
houses  is  what  the  Stouts  term  their  "stone-cold 
meals".  In  this  display  are  a  complete  breakfast, 
lunch  and  supper.  There  are  grapefruit,  bacon 
and  egg,  bread  and  butter,  rolls,  doughnuts, 
beans,  soup  and  sandwich,  cheese,  salad,  steak, 
potatoes,  cauliflower,  corn,  pudding,  gelatin, 
milk  and  cookies.  Each  item  looks  deceptively 
real,  but  each  is  a  naturally  formed  rock. 

Among  the  more  intriguing  of  the  rocks  are 
beautiful  agate-  and  opal-filled  stones  called 
thunder  eggs.  Although  technically  defined  as 
"chalcedony  in  rounded  concretions  nodules", 
these  rocks  sound  far  more  romantic  in  the 
legendary  Indian  explanation.  They  would  be 
found  in  profusion  following  violent  storms  and 
heavy  rains  in  western  volcanic  mountain  re- 
gions. Indian  legend  has  it  that  the  storms  were 
caused  by  the  gods  fighting  among  themseh'es, 
hurling  the  thunder  eggs  at  each  other  and 
causing  the  tremendous  crashes  and  rumblings 
which  occurred. 

Mr.  Scout  classifies  thunder  eggs,  along  with 
geodes  and  concretions,  as  "nature's  surprise 
packages",  for,  like  Christmas  presents,  you  never 
know  what  is  inside  until  they  are  ojjened.  The 
fascinating  and  enigmatic  geodes,  gathered  on 
numerous  trips  to  the  geode  beds  of  Indiana, 


Kentucky  and  Illinois,  are  represented  by  a 
variety  of  shapes  filled  with  crystals  of  quartz, 
celestite  and  calcite;  various-colored  chalcedony, 
and  many  adventitious  minerals  including  py- 
rite,  limonite  and  oil. 

But  rocks  are  not  the  only  subject  of  Mr. 
Stout's  avid  collecting.  Inheritance  of  the  family 
Bible  in  1939  started  him  on  a  collection  that 
now  numbers  more  than  225  bibles  and  testa- 
ments representing  exery  major  language  of  the 
world.  The  collection,  which  ranges  in  size  from 
a  30-pound  edition  to  a  two-ounce  one,  includes 
a  rare  Bible  in  the  Ojibwa  Indian  language  and 
a  miniature  Torah  Scroll.  Mr.  Stout  also  has  a 
large  collection  of  hymnals  and  songbooks. 

The  interest  in  bibles  is  just  one  manifesta- 
tion of  Mr.  Stout's  religious  interests.  For  40 
years  he  served  as  a  trustee,  steward,  superinten- 
dent of  the  church  school,  greeter  and  historian 
of  his  church  in  Hamilton.  His  position  as  his- 
torian led  to  extensive  research  into  the  history 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  culminating  in  the 
publication  in  1970  in  the  book  The  First  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Years,  a  history  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Hamilton,  written 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Stout.  In  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Stout  was  honored  by  the  church  by  being 
named  Layman  of  the  Year. 

One  of  the  major  aspects  in  which  Mr. 
Stout  was  occupied  in  the  life  of  his  church 
utilized  the  skills  which  had  made  him  a  success 
as  a  manual  arts  teacher.  He  spent  some  25  years 
deeply  involved  in  the  production  of  religious 
drama.  Rather  than  the  usual  simple  church 
affair,  these  were  full-stage  productions  with 
elaborate  scenery  and  detailed  costuming.  Mr. 
Stout  not  only  directed  most  of  them,  but  he 
also  designed  and  constructed  the  sets  and  served 
as  property  manager  ( "Stripping  our  house  of 
pictures,  clocks,  chairs,  anything  portable  that 
was  needed,"  is  Mrs.  Stout's  laughing  com- 
ment). He  acted  in  a  number  of  the  presenta- 
tions, as  well.  This  flair  for  the  theatrical  appar- 
ently is  an  inherited  gene,  for  Mr.  Stout  has  two 
theater-oriented  granddaughters  currently  en- 
rolled at  Ohio  L^niversity — Barbara  Stout  is  a 
junior  in  the  School  of  Theater  and  Julia  Stout 
is  a  freshman  in  the  School  of  Dance. 

The  church  gave  up  its  theatrical  presenta- 
tions within  a  few  years  of  the  date  of  Mr. 
Stout's  retirement.  Often,  in  such  cases,  with 
both  the  work  environment  and  the  major 
leisure-time  activity  taken  away,  within  a  very 
short  time  an  individual  slips  into  boredom  and 
\egetates.  Mr.  Stout  is  not  one  to  do  that — in- 
stead of  turning  to  stone,  he  turned  to  rocks. PLHB 
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James  A.  McGaw  was  born 
in  Logan,  Ohio,  and  graduated 
from  Ohio  University  in  1965 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  in 
journalism.  He  has  worked  for 
more  than  15  years  as  a  semi- 
professional  musician  and  is 
presently  the  male  lead  singer 
and  a  musician  with  Ohio  Uni- 
versity's Appalachian  Green 
Parks  Project  (See  the  March, 
1974  issue). 

McGaw  is  a  master's  degree 
candidate  in  theater,  history 
and  music  in  the  College  of 
Fine  Arts  at  Ohio  University. 
His  vital  interest  in  the  musical 
and  artistic  heritage  of  south- 
eastern Ohio  and  Appalachian 
America  is  reflected  in  his  de- 
gree, centered  around  the  re- 
search and  production  of  tradi- 
tional Appalachian  music.  The 
enthusiasm  which  he  brings 
tiith  him  has  prompted  Dr. 
Richard  Wetzel  of  the  School 
of  Music  to  describe  McGaw 
as  "a  potentially  fine  ethno- 
musicologist." 


During  the  spring  of  1974,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
hear  Ed  Trickett,  a  psychology  professor  at  MIT,  play  the 
hammered  dulcimer.   I  was  driving  with  my  family  when, 
suddenly,  through  the  radio's  cacaphony  came  the  clear 
musicbox  sounds  of  the  hammered  dulcimer.  The  music  was  a 
combination  of  traditional  Appalachian  Mountain  music  and 
Scottish  jigs  and  reels.  I  was  so  impressed  that  I  pulled  to  the 
roadside,  turned  off  the  engine  and  shushed  my  family  in 
order  to  hear  more  clearly. 

We  were  entranced  for  nearly  30  minutes  while  the 
musician  worked  his  magic.  When  he  finished,  \  resolved  to 
learn  his  name  and  to  buy  his  records.  Just  moments  before, 
I  had  promised  myself  I  would  learn  to  play  the  hammered 
dulcimer,  though   1  had  ne\er  even  seen  the  instrument. 

From  the  educational  radio  station  over  which   I  had 
heard  the  music  I  learned  the  name  and  address  of  Professor 
Trickett  and  wrote  immediately  to  him.   In  his  answer  he  told 
me  he  had  done  his  graduate  work  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  I  discovered  we  had  mutual  acquaintances. 
Through  them  and  others  who  were  knowledgeable  about  the 
hammered  dulcimer  I  learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  had  been 
used  in  .Appalachian  folk  music  since  the  colonial  period. 
Attempts  at  further  research  at  first  seemed  fruitless.  However, 
there  were  enough  casual  references  in  standard  musical  source 
materials  that   I   decided  to  attempt  a  study  of  the  hammered 
dulcimer  as  an  American  folk  instrument,  with  a  brief 
excursion  into  the  probable  origins  of  music. 

Primiti\e  people  no  doubt  found  that  work  was  eased 
consideral)ly  if  they  worked  in  cooperation  with  one  another. 
.\t  some  point  during  one  of  the  cooperative  ventures,  they 
probably  found  that  a  rhythmic  pulse  aided  their  work.  Such 
a  work  rhythm  eventually  must  have  been  included  in  most 
facets  of  early  primitive  life  and  entertainments.  With  the  aid 
of  imagination,  one  can  assume  that  numerous  objects  were 
disco\ered  to  produce  the  different  sounds  when  struck, 
plucked  or  blown  upon.   Rocks,  sticks,  plant  lea\es,  shells, 
bones  and  gourds  all  probaljly  were  used.   It  is  logical  to 
assume  that  those  things  most  frequently  encountered  were 
those  most  frequently  used.  Tools  and  weapons  were  frequently 
used  because  they  were  objects  of  interest  and  livlihood  and 
obviously  were  handy. 

Sometime  after  the  discovery  of  the  principles  leading  to 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  it  must  ha\e  been  noticed 
that  when  a  man  released  the  bowstring  it  made  a  unique 
sound.  This  sound,  coupled  with  the  work  rhythms,  could 
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James  McGaw  with  a  modern  hammered  dulcimer 


account  for  the  first  string  instruments. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  at  some  point  a  primitive  man 
placed  one  end  of  his  bow  against  a  hollow  object,  such  as  an 
empty  water  gourd.  While  he  was  plucking  the  bow,  he  found 
that  the  gourd  acted  as  a  resonating  device  and  made  the 
sound  louder.   From  this  discovery  it  was  a  simple  matter  of 
attaching  the  bow  or  the  string  itself  to  the  gourd  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  producing  a  pleasant  sound. 

E\entually  mankind  discovered  that  boxes  made  from 
certain  types  of  wood  and  across  which  one  or  more  strings 
were  affixed,  produced  an  even  more  pleasing  and  varied 
sound.  In  addition,  the  wooden  boxes  were  stronger  than  gourds 
and  could  support  more  tension  on  the  strings.  This,  of 
course,  caused  higher  tones  and  increased  the  capabilities  of 
the  instrument.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning. 

Such  anthropological  conjecture  merely  serves  to  illustrate 
that  most  of  the  instruments  which  are  used  currently  in  the 
production  of  both  contemporary  and  traditional  music  have 
had  their  origins  in  mankind's  shadowy  past.   One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  enigmatic  instruments  that  has  evolved  from 
such  primitive  prototypes  is  the  hammered  dulcimer.  Whereas 
most  classical  instruments  such  as  the  viol  family  have 
undergone  extensive  evolution,  the  hammered  dulcimer  still 
remains  close  to  its  original  form.   Later  instruments  such  as 
the  pianoforte  and  the  piano  developed  from  the  dulcimer 
without  affecting  a  change  in  the  dulcimer  itself. 

The  modern  version,  like  its  ancestors,  varies  greatly  in 
size  and  tonal  capacity.  The  basic  shape  of  the  instrument, 
however,  remains  the  same.   It  is  usually  a  shallow  closed 
triangular  or  trapezoidal  box  made  of  a  close-grained  wood 
such  as  maple,  oak,  spruce  or  chestnut.  The  wire,  silk  or  gut 
strings  are  supported  by  a  bridge  which  is  nearly  perpendicular 
to  the  base  of  the  instrument.  Strings  are  placed  in  groups 
or  courses,  which  are  tuned  in  unison  to  a  particular  tone. 
There  are  from  one  to  six  strings  in  each  course  and  the 
number  of  courses  varies  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
instrument.  The  string  courses  are  divided  by  the  bridge  on 
top  of  the  dulcimer  into  fifths.  Two  resonating  holes  are  cut 
into  the  sounding  board,  one  on  either  side  of  the  bridge.  The 
instrument  is  played  by  striking  the  strings  with  light  wooden 
or  bamboo  mallets  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  leather, 
cloth  or  wool.  The  number  of  string  courses  and  the  number 
of  strings  per  course  vary  from  country  to  country  and  from 
one  historical  period  to  another. 

It  is  currently  believed  that  the  instrument  was  developed 
in  basically  its  present  form  by  the  early  Persians.  The 
presence  of  similar  instruments  in  the  folk  music  of  Far 
Eastern,  Asian,  Scandinavian  and  European  countries  would 
indicate  that  the  hammered  dulcimer  was  carried  from 
the  Middle  East  by  successive  cultural  and  social  movements. 
The  most  easily  traceable  migration  seems  to  be  from  the 
Middle  East  through  Northern  Africa  to  Spain  thence  to 
Europe.  Curt  Sachs,  in  his  The  History  of  Musical 
Instruments,  suggests  this  route.  He  also  theorizes  that 
hammered  dulcimers  were  popular  in  Spain  for  some  years 
prior  to  the  late   12th  century  when  they  first  were  recognized 
historically. 

From  Spain  the  hammered  dulcimer  moved  upward  into 
Continental  Europe  and  eventually  into  England.  It  may  be 
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assumed  that  the  instrument  mic;rated  to  the  Ignited  States 
during  the  colonial   period.  There  is  some  evidence  that  it  was 
a  popular  parlor  entertainment  during  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  By  that  time  the  dulcimer  had  made  a  complete 
circuit  and  the  "Frankish    (or  French)    dulcimer"  as  it  was 
called,  was  found  in  Turkey  side  by  side  with  the  Turkish 
dulcimer,  the  sanlir. 

The  physical  configuration  of  the  hammered  dulcimer 
places  it  in  a  system  of  instrumental  classification  based  upon 
how  the  sound  is  produced.   Musical   instnmients  are  usually 
di\ided  into  three  categories:    aerophones,  those  which  produce 
sound  bv  the  air  contained  within  their  walls,  such  as  the 
flute;   idiophones  which  produce  sound  by  a  firm  elastic 
material,  such  as  the  xylophone,  and  synophones  which  produce 
sound  by  a  material  which  becomes  elastic  by  artificial 
stretching  such  as  drums.  These  categories  are  very  broad  and 
some  instruments  qualify  in  more  than  one  of  the  groups. 

Each  of  the  three  major  categories  is  divided  further  into 
two  or  three  subdi\isions.  The  synophone  category  is  broken 
down  into  two  groups — the  membranophones,  or  drums,  and 
the  chordophones,  or  stringed  instruments.  The  latter  is  e\en 
further  refined  into  groups  which  include  those  with  a  variable 
tonal  series  such  as  the  guitar  or  \iolin  and  those  with  a 
fixed  tone  such  as  the  dulcimer. 

The  dulcimer  has  been  the  subject  of  confusion,  stemming 
from  the  fact  that  the  style  of  playing  apparently  changes  the 
name  of  the  instrument.   If  it  is  played  with  mallets  or 
hammers,  as  they  are  called,  it  is  termed  a  dulcimer.   If  it  is 
played  with  the  fingers  or  a  plectrum  it  is  considered  a 
psaltery.   Historically  the  primary  sources  of  much   information 
about  ancient  instruments  is  through  literary  illustrations  and 
icons,  many  of  which  have  fallen  into  disrepair. 

Canon  Francis  W.  Galpin,  in  his  Old  English  Instruments 
of  Music,  suggests  that  the  psaltery  was  probably  the 
forerunner  of  the  hammered  dulcimer  and  that  it  probably 
dexeloped  first  in  eastern  Asia.  He  states  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  it  because  of  their  commerce  with  Persia  and 
Assyria.  The   European  name  psaltery  is  an  almost 
unadulterated  form  of  the  ancient  Greek  word  which  meant 
the  twitching  or  plucking  of  strings. 

Indications  of  extensi\e  use  of  an  instrument  such  as  the 
psaltery  by  the  Greeks  do  not  exist.  None  of  the  Greek 
sculptures  or  frescoes  show  the  instrument  and  it  is  possible 
that  the    Greeks  had  little  more  than  a  passing  acquaintance 
with  it.  Canon  Galpin  states  that  during  this  time  period  the 
free-string  harp,  such  as  the  instruments  used  by  the  Greeks, 
was  practically  unknown  in  eastern  Asia  where  the  psaltery- 
was  a  common  instrument.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese 
instrument  the  yang-kin,  bore  a  close  resemlilance  to  the 
modern  hammered  dulcimer  and  was  played  by  striking  the 
strings  with  small  hammers  or  mallets.  The  form  and  playing 
style  of  the  ancient  Japanese  koto  also  resembles  those  of  the 
hammered  dulcimer. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  psaltery  remained  culturally  isolated 
in  the  changing  world  of  the  medieval  period.  As  the  Roman 
Empire  waned  and  the  Byzantine  Empire  slowly  declined,  the 
Islamic  Empire  began  to  gather  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Arab  armies  conquered  Persia,  assimilated  their  culture 
and  began  a  conquest  of  the  Near  East  and  Northern  .\frica. 
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With  each  new  Islamic  victory  the  culture  of  the  defeated 
nation  was  absorbed  and  turned  to  the  use  of  the  blossoming 
empire.  The  invaders  carried  with  them  new  ideas  and  art 
forms  as  they  moved  from  land  to  land.  In  Persia,  during  the 
ninth  century,  a   Muslim  scholar  and  musician  named  Abu 
Nasr  Mohammud  al-Farabi  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
Arab  music.   Farabi  is  also  credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
santir,  a  hammered  dulcimer.   It  is  more  likely  that  he  adapted 
an  existing  instrument  to  correspond  to  the  musical  theory 
which  he  espoused.  The  santir  was  particularly  well-suited  to 
the  production  of  Arabic  music  and  is  still  used  extensively. 

The  next  step  in  the  Muslim  conquest  was  from  Morocco 
across  the  Straits  of  Gibralter  to  Spain  where  the  earliest 
evidence  of  the  hammered  dulcimer  in  Europe  was  discovered. 
A  relief  sculpture  on  the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  Santiago 
de  Compostela  dated    1 1 84  shows  a  woman  playing  a  psaltery- 
type  instrument.   She  is  holding  what  appear  to  be  slender 
wooden  beaters  for  striking  the  strings. 

The  psaltery  was  widely  used  throughout  Europe  from  the 
ninth  to  the    16th  century.   It  was  popular  as  an  ecclesiastical 
instrument  and  one  used  among  the  bands  of  minstrels 
attached  to  royal  courts  and  noble  houses.  The  psaltery  rather 
than  the  dulcimer  is  mentioned  here  because  of  the  increased 
popularity  of  the  plucked  playing  style  during  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  the  two  instruments 
were  introduced  into  Europe  at  about  the  same  time. 

After  about   1300  the  popularity  of  the  dulcimer  began 
to  pre\'ail  in  Northern  Europe  while  the  psaltery  remained 
popular  in  the  south.  At  approximately  this  time  the  German 
Praetorius  defined  the  psaltery  as  a  kind  of  dulcimer  which 
was  plucked  with  the  fingers.  This  would  imply  that  the 
dulcimer,  but  not  the  psaltery,  was  known  in  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  Italiaas  called  the  dulcimer  a  salterio  tedesco 
or  German  psaltery,  indicating  that  they  were  familiar  with 
the  psaltery  but  not  the  dulcimer.  The  name  dulcimer  is 
probably  a  modification  of  dulce  melos  or  douce-melle,  given 
to  a  sweet-toned  stringed  instrument  used  in  France  in  the 
14th  and   15th  centuries.  In   14th-century  Spain  it  was  called 
a   dulceiyiel. 

Frequent  references  to  the  instrument  are  found  in  English 
sources.  The  first  known  literary  reference  to  it  in  England 
was  in  a  poem  entitled  "The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre",  written 
about    1400.  The  poem   refers  to  a  celebration  at  which  many 
of  the  instruments  of  the  day  were  played.   Among  others  there 
is  specific  reference  to   ".  .  .  fydle,  recorde,  and  Dowcemere." 
Later,   Prince   Edward's  entertainment  at  Coventry  in   1474 
included   "music  and  clarycordis,  dulcymers,  clarysymballs  and 
such  others".  Carved  reliefs  of  angels  playing  the  psaltery  and  a 
15-string  dulcimer  with  two  small  hammers  are  found  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  erected  between    1465 
and    1468.  A  group  of  musicians  with  harps,   dulcimers, 
trumpets,  pipes  and  tabors  appears  in  the  Psalter  prepared  and 
illustrated  for  King  Henry  \'III.  Two  hundred  years  later  in 
an  entry  in  Samuel   Pepys'   diary  dated  May    14,    1662,  states, 
"Here  at  a  puppet  play  in  Covent  Garden  among  the  fiddles, 
I  first  saw  a  dulcimer  played  on  with  sticks,   knocking  of  the 
strings,  and  is  very  pretty." 

In   1705,  before  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  of  France, 
Pantaleon  Habenstreit  played  with  such  skill  on  an  instrument 


of  his  own  design  that  the  instrument  was  dubbed  the 
"pantaieon"  by  the  Sun   King.    It  was  a   "...  double  dulcimer, 
with  two  sounding  boards,  six  feet  long,  four  times  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  one  and  with  strings  of  both  gut  and  metal,  some 
of  them  double-  and  triple-strung — about  200  in  all.  The 
instrument  had  a  range  of  at  least  five  octa\es,  with  complete 
chromatic  scale.  Each  of  the  sticks  with  which  Habenstreit 
played  it  [sic]  was     covered  on  both  ends  with  material  of 
differing  consistency,  thus  allowing  for  a  \ariety  of  tone 
quality." 

Within  ten  years  of  this  c\cnt  a   Frenchman  named 
Marius  and  a   German  named   Christoph   Gottlieb  Schrotter 
each  built  instruments  similar  to  the   pantaieon  but  to  which 
were  affixed  operating  keyboard  mechanisms.   Without  doubt, 
these  instruments  were  the  forerunners  of  the  pianoforte. 
.According  to  Philip  James,  author  of  Early  Keyboard 
Instruments,  ".  .  .  the  earliest  square  pianos,  on  which  the 
small  hammers  were  similarly  co\ered  with  this  leather, 
produced  a  tone  which  demonstrates  that  apart  from  their 
mechanisms,  they  were  little  more  than  keyed  dulcimers." 

Near  the  beginning  of  the   18th  century  the  evolutionary 
processes  in  music  once  again  began  to  affect  the  dulcimer. 
The  progeny  of  the  psaltery  and  the  dulcimer,  the  harpsichord 
and  piano  resp)ectively,  soon  began  to  overshadow  the  former 
instruments  in  popularity.  By  the  end  of  the  century  neither 
the  psaltery  nor  the  dulcimer  were  significant  in  the  musical 
world.  The  instruments  to  which  they  had  given  birth  had  so 
complicated  and  embellished  musical  forms  that  the  psaltery 
and  the  dulcimer  were  too  simple  in  nature  to  maintain 
popularity  in  the  neo-classic  tradition  of  the  times. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  art  and  science  of  music 
entered  a  phase  of  complexity  which  made  intellectual  demands 
upon  musician  and  composer  alike,  so  that  only  the  elite 
could  understand,  write  and  perform  music  well  enough  to 
make  a  living.  The  dulcimer  and  the  psaltery  remained  with 
the  less  complex  forms  of  musical  endeavor  such  as  the 
popular  folk  music  of  the  period. 

Whatever  the  dulcimers  musical  capacities  may  have 
been,  its   18th  century  social  affinities  were  decidedly  low 
class.  \Ve  do  not  hear  of  it  in  ducal  orchestras,  it  does 
not  appear  to  ha\e  been  employed  in  church  services  and 
among  the  many  contemporary  treatises  of  the  practice  of 
music  there  seems  to  have  been  none  on  the  Art  of 
Playing  the  Dulcimer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
credible  accounts  of  its  having  been  used  in  itinerant 
puppet  shows.  Dulcimers  found  their  way  into  peasant 
houses,  where  they  pro\idcd  a  rudimentary  musical 
pleasure  at  no  great  effort  or  skill. 

Arthur  Loesser,  Alen,   Women  and  Pianos. 
The  dulcimer,  ha\ing  found  its  place  in  this  genre,  has 
remained  there  e\er  since. 

There  is  little  documentation  about  the  fate  of  the 
dulcimer  following  the  end  of  the   18th  century  save  that  it 
has  never  been  discarded  entirely  by  western  folk  music.  Die 
Musik  in  Geschiehle  points  out  that  each  country  in  Europe 
and  Asia  has  a  form  of  hammered  dulcimer  on  which  the  folk 
music  of  that  country  is  played.   Each  country  has  a  different 
name  for  its  own  version  of  the  instrument,  but  they  are  all 
hammered  dulcimers.  ('~& 
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The  dulcimer  has  been  used  in  England  as  accompaniment 
for  puppet  shows  and  street  entertainment  for  hundreds  of 
years.  It  can  be  heard  occasionally  still  in  the  London  streets 
or  entertaining  waiting  queues  at  the  doors  of  theaters. 
Loesser  states,  "The  instrument  has  never  been  obsolete;  its 
vogue  in  Central  and   Eastern  Europe  is  still  unimpaired,  for 
Hungarian  and  Rumanian  gypsies  are  entertaining  thousands 
with  a  modernized  form  of  it  this  very  minute."  If  his 
information  is  correct,  the  gypsies  must  be  very  busy  indeed. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  their  music  is  world-famous  when 
QQ  played  on  their  variant  of  the  hammered  dulcimer,  the 

czimbalom.  This  instrument  is  a  large  dulcimer  with  three 
complete  chromatic  octaves.   Often  incorporated  in  this  dulcimer 
is  a  damper  mechanism  which  allows  for  the  stopping  of  the 
strings  once  they  ha\e  been  played.  The   Hungarian  composer 
Kodaly  has  used  it  in  his  orchestral  suite  Hary  Janos  and 
Bartok  uses  it  in  some  of  his  compositions.  The  czimbalom 
stands  on  legs,  a  form  developed  by  Schunda  of  Budapest 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Rumanians  call  it  a 
Isambel. 

In  Ba\aria  and  in  the  Tyrol,  an  area  of  the  Alps 
encompassing  the  meeting  of  Italian,  Swi.ss  and  German 
borders,  an  instrument  called  a  Hackbrett  is  played  regularly 
in  taverns  and  at  fests.   Literally  translated  Hackbrett  means 
hacking  board,  a  chopping  block  for  sausages.  The  folk 
instrument  is  a  hammered  dulcimer  with  a  system  of  bridges 
which  allows  the  player  to  compass  a  partial,  or  even  total, 
chromatic  scale  without  difficulty  as  long  as  the  instrument  is 
placed  flat  and  is  played  with  a  pair  of  beaters.  The  Chinese 
yang-kin  and  the  Japanese  koto  also  are  still  played. 

It  is  not  too  great  a  leap  of  the  imagination  to  assume 
that  during  the  period  of  great  migration  to  the  New  World 
that  quite  a  number  of  hammered  dulcimers  were  imported  into 
the  United  States.   English  folk  songs  were  accompanied  by 
hammered  dulcimers  as  parlor  entertainment  in  the  early 
settlements  on  the  East  Coast.  When  the  pioneer  families 
loaded  their  wagons  and  pushed  westward  to  settle  the 
Appalachian   Mountains  they  took  the  instrument  with  them. 
The  hammered  dulcimer,  easy  to  build  and  easy  to  play,  along 
with  various  other  instruments,  manners,  traditions,  speech 
patterns  and  music,  was  isolated  by  the  forbidding  terrain  of 
the  Appalachians  until  within  the  last  25  years.  Since  then, 
modern  inroads  have  been  made  into  the  mountains  and  the 
cultural  aspects  and  artifacts  such  as  the  hammered  dulcimer 
have  been  disco\ered.  The  hammered  dulcimer  has  once  again 
become  a  popular  folk  instrument  in  the  United  States. 

Research  is  currently  underway  in  an  endeavor  to  learn 
more  about  the  hammered  dulcimer  as  a  folk  instrument  in  this 
country.   It  is  suspected  that  the  dulcimer  has  been  popular 
from  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  to  as  far  south  as  the 
Carolinas.  There  are,  howe\er,  differences  in  construction 
methods  and  tuning  which  must  be  accounted  for.  Numerous 
other  factors  concerning  the  locations  of  the  instruments  and 
type  of  music  played  must  be  investigated.  In  spite  of  the 
research  and  documentation  that  remains  to  be  done  on  the 
dulcimer,  it  is  particularly  interesdng  to  note  again  that  neither 
the  basic  shape  and  function  nor  the  style  of  playing  has 
changed  in  nearly  2,000  years,  r^ 
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Anne  Goff  has  been  director 
of  student  life  programs  at 
Ohio  University  since  1973,  a 
position  that  coordinates  most 
extracurricular  programming. 
Women's  programs  for  stu- 
dents, supervised  through  her 
office,  have  been  of  interest  to 
her  for  some  time.  She  earned 
her  BA  from  the  University  in 
1969,  majoring  in  government 
and  graduating  with  honors  in 
general  studies.  She  was  also 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  1971  she 
received  an  MEd  from  the 
University  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  white  a  graduate 
student  aided  in  coordinating  a 
six-county  early  childhood  edu- 
cation  project. 

Prior  to  her  present  position, 
she  was  an  administrative  in- 
tern at  Ohio  University.  She 
has  also  taught  fourth  grade  in 
New  York  State. 

She  and  her  husband  Tom  en- 
joy gardening,  hiking,  photog- 
raphy, swimming  and  traveling. 


Margaret  Deppcn 
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VV  McGuffcy  Hall,  right  where  the  old 
dean  of  women's  office  used  to  be,"  says  Margaret 
Deppen,  former  dean  of  women  for  over  20  years. 

Dcppen,  practically  an  institution  herself  within 
the  institution  of  Ohio  University,  is  now  the  di- 
rector of  organizations  and  activities,  and  many 
students  find  their  way  to  her  busy  office  for  help 
or  ad\icc.  Although  she  ceased  being  dean  of 
women  in  1966  when  the  position  itself  was  elim- 
inated, she  still  maintains  an  interest  in  the  progress 
and  problems  of  women  students.  It's  not  surprising 
that  her  latest  activity  is  promoting  recognition  ol 
International  Women's  Year  in  .Athens.  Looking 
forward  to  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  academic 
year,  she  plans  to  tra\el  to  Florence,  Italy  on  the 
University  Study  plan  and  will  return  to  the  .\thens 
area  for  at  least  another  year. 

The  elimination  of  the  position  of  dean  of  women 
and  the  rise  of  the  Student  Women's  Center  are 
separated  by  about  se\en  years — a  period  of  massive 
social  change  which  has  swept  not  only  Ohio  Uni- 
versity but  the  entire  nation. 

The  positions  of  dean  of  women  and  dean  of  men 
were  eliminated  in  1966  in  a  mo\e  away  from  the 
philosophy  of  in  loco  parentis,  under  which  the 
deans  often  had  acted  in  place  of  parents  in  matters 
of  standards,  activities  and  living  accommodations. 
The  separation  of  the  two  deans'  positions  had 
emphasized  the  differing  standards  by  which  men 
and  women  were  treated.  Until  the  early  70s,  for 
instance,  women  were  expected  to  be  in  their  resi- 
dences at  particular  times  prescribed  l^y  the  Uni- 
versity. The  reorganization  of  student  affairs  which 
eliminated  the  deans"  positions  equalized  the  stan- 
dards. Each  new  area  was  responsible  for  l)oth  men 
and  women  students. 

Staffing  and  programming  in  the  women's  resi- 
dence halls,  directed  by  the  dean  of  women  until 
1966,  was  larger  and  more  highly  structured  than 
in  the  men's  halls.  Women  had  particular  standards 
of  dress,  too,  and  until  the  late  60s  were  expected 
to  dress  in  hose  and  heels  for  Sunday  meals,  a  regu- 
lation which  is  hard  for  present-day  students  to 
believe. 

The  regimentation  was  readily  accepted  by  par- 
ents, staff  and  b\  the  students  themseKes.  Why  the 
acceptance  without  complaint?  Deppen  says,  '"It 
was  the  standard  of  the  time  that  women  were  more 
protected.  There  were  requirements  in  their  homes 
that  they  be  in  at  certain  times.  This  trend  changed 
as  society  changed  and  families  ga%e  their  daughters 
more  freedom  in  making  decisions.  " 

\'^arious  student  go\  erning  organizations  followed 
the  pattern  of  student  affairs  and  reorganized  them- 
selves along  more  functional  lines.  During  the  late 
60s  the   Universitv  judicial  process  also  changed. 
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Dormiton'  judicial  boards  and  discipline  commit- 
tees were  eventually  replaced  by  a  uniform  system 
directed  by  the  Office  of  Judiciaries.  The  centraliza- 
tion of  the  disciplinary  process  was  aimed  at  equal- 
izing treatment  of  all  students,  certainly  a  reason- 
able goal.  Yet,  it  reduced  a  number  of  opportunities 
for  students  to  as.sume  responsible  leadership  posi- 
tions and  this  affected  women  more  than  men. 

These  changes  all  moved  toward  a  more  equal 
treatment  and  away  from  protective  attitudes  about 
women.  However,  the  reorganization  had  another 
effect  unrealized  at  the  time — it  removed  recogni- 
tion that  women  might  have  special  needs  or  that 
the  University  might  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
gram for  them.  Campus  wide  leadership  positions 
for  women  were  reduced. 

So  for  the  five  or  six  years  following  1966,  the 
move  away  from  in  loco  parentis  continued.  In  the 
early  70s,  however,  the  national  media's  coverage 
of  the  women's  movement,  informal  activities  of 
female  faculty,  staff  and  students  and  a  number  of 
federal  regulations  brought  a  new  awareness  of 
women  as  a  minority  group. 

During  the  fall  of  1971,  University  president, 
Claude  Sowle,  asked  Beverly  Price,  then  a  WOUB 
staff  member  with  an  interest  in  women's  i.ssues, 
to  prepare  a  report  for  him  on  the  status  of  women 
at  the  University.  The  report,  completed  in  April, 
1972,  showed  that,  indeed,  there  were  problems  for 
women  at  Ohio  University,  and  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  for  their  correction. 

Federal  laws  and  guidelines  against  sex  and  race 
discrimination  in  employment  existed  at  that  time. 
An  executive  order  signed  by  President  Johnson  in 
1965  required  not  only  an  end  to  discrimination, 
but  also  that  institutions  take  affirmative  action  to 
correct  any  effects  of  past  discrimination. 

There  now  are  a  number  of  other  upcoming  non- 
discrimination acts,  laws  and  guidelines  at  both 
state  and  federal  levels,  which  apply  to  universities. 
These  guidelines,  if  enacted,  may  have  profound 
effects  on  the  situation  of  women  in  higher  educa- 
tion. They  will  serve  to  equalize  treatment  of  men 
and  women  in  such  activities  as  sports,  employment, 
admissions,  student  organizations,  financial  aid  and 
the  academic  area. 

Ohio  University  is  ahead  of  most  other  institu- 
tions that  are  just  beginning  to  plan  affirmative 
action  programs  and  compile  the  data  required  by 
the  government.  In  1972,  Ms.  Price  was  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  assistant  to  the  president  for 
equal  opportunity  programs.  Her  responsibilities 
include  maintaining  the  University's  written  Af- 
firmative Action  Plan,  reviewing  personnel  prac- 
tices, aiding  administrators  in  understanding  the 
complex  laws  concerning  affirmative  action  and 
handling  complaints  or  grievances  regarding  sex  or 
race  discrimination. 


Price  probably  has  the  best  overview  of  the 
changes  in  women's  status  at  the  University  during 
the  last  five  years.  She  says,  "Sometimes  I  get  dis- 
couraged, but  when  I  look  back  several  years  and 
review  the  recommendations  which  were  made 
then,  it's  more  clear  that  we've  made  tremendous 
progress.  Women  are  taken  much  more  seriously 
now  than  three  or  four  years  ago.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  made  in  the  1972  status-of- 
women  report  have  been  accepted,  including 
changes  in  recruitment  and  hiring  procedures,  ex- 
panded maternity  leave,  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
in  the  domestic/custodial  worker  series  and  admit- 
ting women  to  the  marching  band  (scheduled  for 
fall,   1975)." 

As  awareness  of  the  special  needs  of  women 
heightened,  changes  began  to  occur.  Student,  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  women  formed  a  group  to 
plan  "Women's  Week"  in  April  of  1973.  Program 
subjects  included  health,  feminist  history,  auto 
mechanics,  self-defense,  marriage  and  family,  the 
job  market,  films,  women  in  sports,  male/female 
consciousness  raising,  politics,  rape,  creative  drama 
and  women's  roles  in  churches.  Speakers  included 
Bella  Abzug,  congresswoman  from  New  York;  Ann 
Scott,  lobbyist  and  columnist  for  Ms;  and  Brigadier 
General  Mildred  Bailey. 

Margaret  Deppen,  the  administrative  coordinator 
of  the  week-long  event,  says  that  "Women's  Week" 
probably  was  the  first  concerted  effort  at  campus- 
wide  programming  specifically  for  women.  She 
feels  that  special  programming  for  women  is  im- 
portant to  help  prepare  them  for  a  future  in  a 
changing  society  and  to  equip  them  with  the  skills 
they  will  need  to  use  their  talents  and  education  to 
their  best  advantage.  "The  fact  that  more  women 
are  working  and  more  of  our  students  will  be  out 
working  gives  us  a  responsibility  to  open  up  their 
horizons  to  all  the  things  they  can  do — not  just 
make  them  aware  of  their  rights,  but  broaden  their 
horizons,"  says  Deppen. 

Some  of  the  students  involved  with  Women's 
Week  were  joined  by  others  who  later  in  1973  set 
up  a  women's  center  in  a  small  room  in  McGuffey 
Hall.  They  requested  and  recei\ed  some  funds 
from  University  Student  Activities  Council  to  con- 
tinue programs  like  'Women's  Week"  during  the 
1973-74  year.  This  fall  the  Office  of  Student  Life 
Programs  appointed  Cam  Stoufer  as  a  graduate 
assistant  for  women's  programs,  to  be  the  advisor 
to  the  Student  Women's  Center.  She  has  assisted 
in  planning  and  sponsoring  a  number  of  programs, 
support  groups  and  workshops  especially  for  women 
(although  they  are  also  open  to  men).  And  the 
wheel  came  full  circle  when  they  made  a  move  into 
larger  quarters — 201  McGuffey,  the  old  dean  of 
women's  office ! 

A  change  in  programs  which  typifies  the  ex- 
panding role  of  women  is  intercollegiate  athletics. 


In  the  fall  of  1973,  Ohio  University  created  the 
position  of  full-time  women's  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic director  and  coach,  now  held  by  Barbara 
Berry.  Since  it  takes  time  to  build  teams,  it  will 
probably  be  several  \ears  before  the  final  effects  of 
expanding  the  \VIC;.\  program  are  realized.  (See 
our  article  on  \VIC:.\  in  the  March,  1974  is.sue.) 

The  stereotype  of  the  woman  athlete  has  been 
changing.  Public  schools  arc  expanding  their  sports 
programs  to  include  girls.  This  in  turn  should 
create  more  demand  for  women's  programs  at  the 
uni\ersity  level  and  will  also  provide  college  coaches 
with  women  students  who  ha\e  had  much  more 
competitive  playing  experience. 

The  national  and  international  sports  scene  and 
the  media  share  responsibility  for  the  changing  of 
the  stereotype,  according  to  Barbara  Berry.  "Alany 
of  the  athletes,  like  Kathy  Rigby  and  Olga  Korbut 
I  Olympic  gymnasts)  are  both  beautiful  and  ath- 
letic. .Ml  of  these  things  are  helping  people  realize 
that  to  be  a  woman  athlete  vou  don't  have  to  be  a 
shot-putter.  When  >ou  see  a  women's  lacrosse  or 
field  hockey  game,  you  see  beautiful  flowing  motion 
and  acdon,  just  the  opposite  of  shot-putting  or 
football." 

Women's  athletics  is  one  of  the  more  visible  ex- 
amples of  change  at  Ohio  L^niversity.  Less  visible 
is  the  attempt  to  raise  the  proportion  of  female  fac- 
ulty and  administrators,  one  of  the  goals  of  the 
University's  affirmative  action  plan,  ^^any  women 
feel  that  such  role  models  are  crucial  to  the  healthy 
development  of  women  .students,  and  qualified 
women  now  occupy  positions  formcrlv'  held  by  men. 

Peggy  S.  Black,  director  of  public  information, 
has  held  the  posidon  since  1970.  She  and  the 
women  in  her  department  hold  positions  given  al- 
most exclusively  to  men  in  the  past.  Patricia  I'itch, 
director  of  the  Ohio  I'niversity  Press,  holds  a  posi- 
tion held  by  men  until  last  vear.  Her  staff,  too,  is 
composed  entirely  of  women.  Profes.sor  Beulah 
Sellers  Davis  is  director  of  home  economics  and 
Mary  D.  Stewart  is  the  a.ssistant  dean  of  the  Center 
for  -Afro-.Vmerican  studies. 

Carol  Harter,  an  assistant  professor  of  English, 
was  selected  to  be  the  ombudsman  of  the  I'niversity 
for  a  two-year  term,  but  still  teaches  one  course 
per  quarter  in  addition  to  her  administrative  duties. 

Many  women  faculty  take  an  interest  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  women.  Patricia  Richard, 
an  instructor  in  the  government  department,  has 
devised  and  taught  a  course  entitled,  "The  Political 
Position  of  Women,"  in  which  she  examines  wom- 
en's present  position  as  well  as  the  historical  political 
effects  of  the  women's  movement.  She  will  teach  a 
new  course,  "Women  and  Public  Policy",  spring 
quarter.  Joy  Himtley,  assistant  professor  of  govern- 
ment taught,  "Feminist  Political  Thought"  fall 
quarter.  "Black  Women  .\uthors"  is  the  subject  of 
a   winter  quarter  literature  seminar  in   the  Black 


Studies  Institute  and  is  taught  by  Lindi  Pettiford, 
an  as.sistant  profe.ssor  of  Afro-.\merican  Studies. 

Women  faculty  members  are  not  the  only  ones 
teaching  courses  about  women,  though;  one  of  the 
first  of  such  courses,  "Women  in  America",  focused 
on  the  historv'  of  women  in  the  United  States  and 
was  taught  by  Robert  Daniel,  profes.sor  of  history. 

The  University  is  attempting  to  recruit  more 
women  and  is  encouraging  prospective  women  stu- 
dents to  complete  their  educations  and  set  career 
and  life  goals  in  an  effort  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  male  and  female  students 
(there  are  more  men). 

In  a  recent  study  on  the  needs  of  women  at  Ohio 
University,  female  respondents  exhibited  confusion 
about  both  marriage  and  careers.  They  saw  the 
combination  as  a  difficult  one,  although  most 
wanted  both.  In  order  to  help  women  students 
approach  these  and  other  conflicts,  a  "Career  Day 
for  Women  "  was  designed  to  augment  already  ex- 
isting career  counseling  programs  for  students.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  Ohio  I'ni- 
versity and  area  high  schfiol  students  to  explore 
various  careers.  Those  which  have  been  traditionally 
male  will  be  given  special  emphasis  (engineering, 
business,  biological  and  physical  sciences,  etc.).  In 
addition,  other  programs  will  explore  particular 
concerns  with  which  women  may  be  faced — such  as 
clarifying  life  goals  or  returning  to  work  after  rais- 
ing a  family. 

The  Ohio  L^niversity  Lancaster  campus  has  taken 
another  approach  to  women's  progress  with  their 
"Rusty  Lady"  courses.  Bettv  Menson,  acting  assis- 
tant director  of  the  campus,  thought  that  many 
mature  women  would  like  to  study  for  different 
careers,  but  might  be  hesitant  to  do  so  in  a  setting 
where  most  of  the  students  are  in  the  18-22  age 
range.  In  1973,  she  and  others  at  the  Lancaster 
campus  set  up  the  first  "Rusty  Lady"  seminars,  an 
experiment  to  introduce  mature  women  to  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  university  study  and  to  ease  the 
transition  from  home  to  .school.  The  experiment 
was  a  success,  and  many  of  the  participants  have 
enrolled  for  full  or  part-time  study  at  the  Lancaster 
campus.  The  program  has  been  extended  this  year 
to  several  of  the  other  regional  campuses. 

Ohio  Universitv  is  a  verv'  different  place  for 
women  than  it  was  ten  or  even  five  vears  ago.  Some 
of  the  changes  have  been  evolutionary — a  gradual 
reaction  to  shifts  in  the  external  social  climate,  and 
others  have  been  a  direct  re.sult  of  positive  action 
taken  by  facultv,  administrators  and  women  stu- 
dents themselves.  The  notion  that  women  students 
may  have  different  needs  from  men  students  is  not 
new  but  the  focus  and  means  of  articulating  these 
needs  has  changed.  The  Student  Women's  Center 
has  settled  into  the  former  dean's  office,  and  it 
somehow  seems  fitting  that  wcjinen  will  once  again 
join  the   marching  band.   '"&^ 
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